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A Chance for Student Action 


of opinion. It is a news 

magazine and as our readers 

know we try to be as impar- 
tial as it is possible for writers with 
an average share of prejudices. 
Occasionally, however, an issue 
comes up before the country on 
which we feel it is proper (and 
necessary for our peace of mind) to 
take a decided editorial stand. 

Such an issue presents itself to- 
day. It is the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. “Behind the Headlines” 
February 16, gave the pro and con 
arguments on the question. We are 
not impressed by the arguments 
against the amendment. We do not 
cringe with fear for our liberties 
at the thought of granting to Con- 
gress the right to rid our country 
of this disgraceful thing. We are 
not impressed by the argument 
that to become a great man a child 
must first discipline himself by 
ruining his health in a mill; we 
have yet to hear of a single advo- 
cate of this theory sending his 
children to work at the age of 
seven. With over ten millions of 
men and women unemployed we do 
not see the social value of allowing 
young children to work in their 
places. We have made up our 
minds. We are convinced that the 
Child Labor Amendment should be- 
come part of our Constitution, and 
we want you to help in the struggle 
to make that amendment law. 

The charge is often made—alas, 
with too much truth—that our 
schools are not a vital part of the 
life around them. School-children, 
some say, are a race apart, hard at 
work in an ivory tower far away 
from the realities of daily living. 


The fight over the Child Labor 
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CANNED CHILDHOOD 
By Sarah N. Cleghorn 


Beneath the label “Oysters,” “Shrimps,” 
Or “Beans,” or “Peas,” or “Corn” 

Is canned a pound of frolic missed 
Upon a summer morn:— 

Lost fun and frolic, soldered tight 

Where no child finds them, morn or night. 











A pound of health, a pound of strength 
From cradles snatched, we find: 

A pound of young intelligence 
Robbed from a childish mind. 

Packed here together, snugly fit 

Teresa’s eyesight, Tony’s wit. 


And wasted sunshine here is canned, 
With wasted smells of flowers: 

The wasted sparkle of green fields 
Washed bright by early showers. 

And pleasant scampers never run, 

And shouts unheard in breeze and sun. 


Yea, in the cans are voices hid 
Of little sons and daughters, 
That should be singing, “London Bridge,” 
“I spy” and “Sally Waters,” 
“Where oats, peas, beans and barley 
grows 
*Tis you nor I nor nobody knows.” 


Come buy, my fellow-countrymen! 
Canned childhood’s selling cheap, 

And what though little Jack should tire 
And fall too fast asleep? 

There’s work for little Marianne— 

Come buy sweet childhood by the can. 


Amendment offers you an oppor- 
tunity to inject yourself into a 
real life situation where you can be 
of definite help. 

But how? The last minute de- 
feat of the World Court suggests 
away. On the floor of the Senate, 
Joseph T. Robinson admitted that 
the deluge of telegrams following 
Father Coughlin’s anti-Court 
speech was the deciding factor. 
Congressmen are influenced by an 
aroused public opinion. Let us ap- 
ply that lesson to the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Twenty-four of the required 36 
states have acted favorably. 
Twelve The 
up for 
action soon in the following 15 state 


more needed. 


amendment _ is 


are 
coming 


Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, 
and there is still a chance in New 
York. 

Get behind the amendment in 
every possible way! Write or tele- 
graph NOW your State Senator 
and Assemblyman to support the 


legislatures: Alabama, 


souri, Nevada, 


Amendment. Get your parents and 
friends to do likewise. If you are 
not a citizen of any of the above 
states, remember that you are a 
of the United States and 
that child labor is as ghastly in Ne- 
braska 


citizen 
or Alabama as it was in 
your state. If your state has al- 
ratified (see Honor Roll, 
page 18), write to your friends in 
states which haven’t. The fight for 
the Child Labor 
your fight. These boys and girls, 
but for the grace of God, might 
be you. 


ready 


Amendment is 
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OU can’t change a man, no- 
ways. By the time his mammy 
turns him loose and he takes 


up with some innocent woman 
and marries her, he’s what he is. If 
it’s his nature to set by the hearthfire 
and scratch hisself, you just as good 
to let him set and scratch. If it’s his 
nature, like Will Dover, my man, 
to go to the garage in his Sunday 
clothes and lay down under some 
backwoods Cracker’s old greasy Ford 
and tinker with it, you just as good 
to let him lay and tinker. And if 
it’s his nature, like Uncle Benny, to 
prowl; if it’s his nature to cut the 
fool; why, it’s interfering in the ways 
of Providence even to stop to quarrel 
with him about it. Some women is 
born knowing that. Sometimes a 
woman, like the Old Hen (Uncle 
Benny’s wife, poor soul!), has to 
quarrel a lifetime before she leatns 
it. Then when it does come to her, 
she’s like a cow has tried to jump 
a high fence and has got hung up on 
it—she’s hornswoggled. 

The Old Hen’s a mighty fine 
woman—one of the finest I know. 
She looks just the way she did when 
she married Uncle Benny Mathers 
thirty years ago, except her hair has 
turned gray, like the feathers on a 
Gray Hackle game hen. She’s plump 
and pretty and kind of pale from 
thirty years’ fretting about Uncle 
Benny. She has a disposition, by 
nature, as sweet as new cane syrup. 
When she settled down for a life- 
time’s quarreling at him, it was for 
the same reason syrup sours—the heat 
had just been put to her too long. 

Change him? When he takened 
notice of the way she was fussing and 
clucking and ruffing her feathers, he 
quit calling her by her given name 
and begun calling her the Old Hen. 
That’s all I could ever see she 
changed him. 

Uncle Benny's a sight. He’s been 
constable here at Oak Bluff, Florida, 
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for twenty years. We figure it keeps 
him out of worse trouble to let him 
be constable. He’s the quickest shot 
in three counties and the colored folks 
is all as superstitious of him as if 
he was the devil hisself. He's a 
comical-appearing somebody. He's 
small and quick and he don’t move— 
he prances. He has a little bald sun- 
tanned head with a rim of white hair 
around the back of it. Where the hair 
ends at the sides of his head, it sticks 
straight up over his ears in two little 
white tufts like goathorns. He's got 
bright blue eyes that look at you quick 
and wicked, the way a goat looks. 
That’s exactly what he looks and acts 
like—a mischievious little old billy- 
goat. And he’s been popping up un- 
der folks’ noses and playing tricks 
on them as long as Oak Bluff has 
knowed him. Doc in particular. He 
loved to torment Doc. 

And stay home? Uncle Benny 
don’t know what it is to stay home. 
The Old Hen’ll cook hot dinner for 
him and he won’t come. She'll start 
another fire in the range and warm 
it up for him about dusk-dark and he 
won't come. She'll set up till mid- 
night, times till daybreak, and maybe 
just about the time the east lightens 
and the birds gets to whistling good, 
he'll come home. Where’s he been? 
He’s been with somebody ‘gatoring, or 
with somebody catching crabs to Salt 
Springs; he’s been to a square-dance 
twenty miles away in the flatwoods; 
he’s been on the highway in that Ford 
car, just rambling as long as his gas 
held out—and them seven pieded 
bird-dogs setting up in the back keep- 
ing him company. 

It was seven years ago, during the 
Boom that he bought the Model-T 
and begun collecting _ bird-dogs. 


Everybody in Florida was rich for a 
whiles, selling gopher holes to the 
Yankees. Now putting an automobile 
under Uncle Benny was like putting 
wings on a wild-cat—it just opened 
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Marjorie 
By Kinnan 
Rawlings 


up new territory. Instead of rambling 
over one county, he could ramble over 
ten. And the way he drove—like a 
bat out of Torment. He’s one of them 
men just loves to cover the ground. 
And that car and all them bird-dogs 
worked on the Old Hen like a quart 
of gasoline on a camp-fire. She really 
went to raring. I tried to tell her 
then ‘twasn’t no use to ray him no 
mind, but she wouldn’t listen. 

I said, “It’s just his nature. You 
can’t do a thing about it but take it 
for your share and go on. You and 
Uncle Benny is just made different. 
You want him home and he don’t want 
to be home. You're a barn-yard fow! 
and he’s a wild fowl.” 

She said, “If he’d content hisself 
with prowling—But he ain’t content 
until he cuts the fool. He takes that 
Ford car and them seven bird-dogs 
and maybe picks up Doc to prowl 
with him, and he don’t rest until he’s 
done something crazy. What I keep 
figuring is, he'll kill hisself in that 
Ford car, cutting the fool.” 

I happened to be in on it this 
spring, the last time the Old Hen 
ever quarreled at Uncle Benny. Me 
and Doc was both in on it. It was the 
day of old lady Weller’s burying. Doc 
carried me in his car to the cemetery. 
My Will couldn’t leave the garage, 
because the trucks hauling the Florida 
oranges north was bringing in pretty 
good business. Doc felt obliged to 
go to the burying. He’s a patent- 
medicine salesman—a big fat fellow 
with a red face and yellow hair. He 
sells the Little Giant line of remedies. 
Old lady Weller had been one of his 
best customers. She'd taken no nour- 
ishment the last week of her life ex- 
cept them remedies, and Doe figured 
he ought to pay her the proper respect 
and show everybody he was a man 
was always grateful to his customers. 

Uncle Benny and the Old Hen went 
to the burying in the Model-T. And 
the seven bird-dogs went, setting up 
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in the back seat. They always went 
to the buryings. 

Uncle Benny said, “Walls nor 
chains won't hold ‘em. Better to have 
‘em go along riding decent and quiet, 
than to bust loose and foller the 
Model-T like a daggone pack of 
blood-hounds.”’ 

That was true enough. Those bird- 
dogs could hear that old Ford crank 
up and go off in low gear, clear across 
the town. They’d always hope it was 
time to go bird-hunting again, and 
here they'd come, trailing it. So there 
were the bird-dogs riding along to old 
lady Weller’s burying, with their ears 
flopping and their noses in the air for 
quail. As constable, Uncle Benny 
sort of represented the town, and he 
was right in behind the hearse, I 
mean, that car was a pain, to be part 
of a funeral procession. In the seven 
years he’d had it, he’d all but drove 
it to pieces, and it looked like a rusty, 
mangy razor-back hog. The hood was 
thin and narrow, like a shoat’s nose— 
you remember the way all Model-T 
Fords were built. It had no top to 
it, nor no doors to the front seat, and 
the back seat rose up in a hump where 
the bird-dogs had squeezed the ex- 
celsior chitlins out of it. 

The Old Hen sat up stiff and proud, 
not Jetting on she minded. Doc and 
I figured she’d been quarrelling at 
Uncle Benny about the bird-dogs, be- 
cause when one of them put his paws 
on her shoulders and began licking 
around her ears, she turned and 
smacked the breath out of him. 

The funeral procession had just 
left the Oak Bluff. dirt road and 
turned ynto No. 9 Highway, when the 
garage keeper at the bend ran out. 

He hollered, “I just got a ‘phone 
call for Uncle Benny Mathers from 
the high sheriff!” 

So Uncle Benny cut out of the pro- 
cession and drove over to the pay sta- 
tion by the kerosene tank to take the 
message. He caught up again in a 
minute and called to Doc, “A drunken 
nigger is headed this way in a Chev- 
rolet and the sheriff wants I should 
stop him.” 

About that time here come the 
Chevrolet and started to pass the 
procession, wobbling back and forth 
as if it had the blind staggers. Uncle 
Benny cut out of line and took out 
after him. When he saw who was 
chasing him, the driver turned around 
and headed back the way he’d come 
from. Uncle Benny was gaining on 
him when they passed the hearse. The 
bird-dogs begun to take an interest 
and rared up, barking. What does 
Uncle Benny do but go to the side 
of the Chevrolet so the nigger turns 
around — and then Uncle Benny 
crowded him so all he could do was 
to shoot into line in the funeral pro- 
cession. Uncle Benny cut right in 
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after him and the nigger shot out of 
line and Uncle Benny crowded him in 
again. 

I'll declare, I was glad old lady 
Weller wasn’t alive to see it. The 
Old Hen was plumb mortified. She 
put her hands over her face and when 
the Ford would swerve by or cut in 
ahead of us, Doc and me could see 
her swaying back and forth and suf- 
fering. I don’t scarcely need to say 
Uncle Benny was enjoying hisself. If 
he’d looked sorrowful-like, as if he 
was just doing his duty, you could of 
forgive him. Near a filling station 
the Chevrolet shot ahead and stopped 
and the nigger jumped out and started 
to run. Uncle Benny stopped and 


climbed out of the Ford and drew his ~ 


pistol and called “Stop!” The nigger 
kept on going. 

Uncle Benny dropped a ball to the 
right of the nigger’s heel and he 
dropped a ball to the left of it. He 
called “Stop!” and the nigger kept on 
going. Then Uncle Benny took his 
pistol in both hands and took a slow 
aim and he laid the third ball against 
the nigger’s shin-bone. He dropped 
like a string-haltered mule. 

Uncle Benny said to the man that 
ran the filling-station, “Get your gun. 
That there nigger is under arrest and 
I deputize you to keep him that-a- 
way. The sheriff'll be along to pick 
him up direckly.” 

He cut back into the funeral pro- 
cession between us and the hearse, and 
we could tell by them wicked blue 
eyes he didn’t know ‘when he'd en- 
joyed a burying like old lady Weller’s. 
When we got back from the burying, 
he stopped by Will’s garage. The Old 
Hen was giving him down-the-coun- 
try. , 

She said, “That was the most 
scandalous thing I’ve ever knowed 
you to do, chasing that nigger in and 
out of Mis’ Weller’s funeral.” 

Uncle Benny’s eyes begun to dance 
and he said, “I know it, wife, but I 
couldn’t help it. “Twasn’t me done 
the chasing—it was the Model-T.” 

Doc got into it then and sided with 
the Old Hen. He gets excited, the 
way fat men do, and he swelled up 
like a spreading adder. 

“Benny,” he said, “you shock my 
modesty. This ain’t no occasion for 
laughing nor lying.” 

Uncle Benny said, “I know it, Doc. 
I wouldn't think of laughing nor ly- 
ing. You didn’t know I’ve got that 
Ford trained? I’ve got it trained to 
where it'll do two things. It’s helped 
me chase so many niggers, I’ve got it 
to where it just naturally takes out 
after ‘em by itself.” 

Doc got red in the face and asked, 
real sarcastic, “And what's the other 
piece of training?” 

Uncle Benny said, “Doc, that Ford 

(Continued on next page) 





ARJORIE KINNAN RAW- 

LINGS was born in 1896 in Wash- 

ington, D. C., where her father 
was a government official. Her childhood 
was spent in Washington and on her 
father’s Maryland farm, at Rock Creek. 
She graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1918, and for the next ten 
years did journalism, publicity and adver- 
tising in the North before she and her 
husband, a former newspaper man, moved 
to a 72-acre orange grove in Florida. 
They've been there ever since. 

The honor and glory of having dis- 
covered Mrs. Rawlings and her remark- 
able stories of her particular section of 
the South fell to Scribner's Magazine, as 
a result of one of their long short story 
contests. She had been writing verse and 
fiction for twenty years before a discern- 
ing editorial eye fell on the manuscript of 
one of her short stories in 1933, and Mrs. 
Rawlings found a prize check in her mail 
instead of the politely encouraging return- 
with-regrets letter she'd more or less got- 
ten used to. Since then her stories have 
gone on winning prizes. “Gal Young 
Un,” published originally in Harper’s, 
was given first prize this year by Harry 
Hansen, the New York critic, and by the 
O. Henry Memorial Award Committee. 
South Moon Under was a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection upon its publication 
in 1933. A new novel, Golden Apples, has 
just been announced, and will appear se- 
rially in Cosmopolitan. 

Of the Big Scrub Country, where most 
of her stories are laid, Mrs. Rawlings 
says: 

“It is profoundly stirring. I managed 
to get briefly lost there three years ago in 
the hunting season, before the topography 
of the region was familiar to me. Sitting 
on a log, my gun shots unanswered, try- 
ing to think out my directions, with no 
life, no movement anywhere, no sound but 
the single note of a thrush, I became con- 
scious of a peace, an isolation and 
strangely, a safety beyond any previous 
experience. The thought came to me then 
that human life in such a place must share 
the interest of its background. Since then 
I have come to know the scrub intimately, 
have voyaged by small boat the full length 
of its river boundaries. If there is any- 
thing more glamorous than a Florida river 
I have yet to find it.” 
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has carried me home drunk so many 
times, I’ve got it trained to where it'll 
take care of me and carry me home 
safe when I ain’t fitten.” 

Doc spit half-way across the road and 
he said, “You lying old jay-bird.” 

Uncle Benny said, “Doc, I’ve got a pint 
of moonshine, and if you'll come go camp- 
ing with me to Salt Springs this evening, 
Ill prove it.” 

The Old Hen spoke up and she said, 
“Benny, Heaven forgive you for I won't, 
if you go on the prowl again before 
you've cleared the weeds out of my old 
pindar field. I’m a month late now, get- 
ting it planted.” 

Doc loves Salt Springs crab and mullet 
as good as Uncle Benny does, and I could 
see he was tempted. 

But he said, “Benny, you go along 
home and do what your wife wants, and 
when you’re done—when she says you're 
done—then we'll go to Salt Springs.” 

So Uncle Benny and the Old Hen drove 
off. Doc watched after them. 

He said, “Anyways, cutting the fool at 
a burying had ought to last Benny quite 
a while.” 

I said, “You don’t know him. Cutting 
the fool don’t last him no time at all.” 

I was right, I ain’t so special wise a 
woman, but if I once know a man, I can 
come right close to telling you what he’ll 
do. Uncle Benny hadn’t been gone hardly 
no time, when somebody come by the 
garage hollering that he’d done set the 
Old Hen’s pindar field on fire. 

I said to Doc, “What did I tell you? 
The last thing in the world was safe for 
that woman to do, was to turn him loose 
or them weeds. He figured firing was the 
quickest way to get shut of them.” 

Doc said, “Let’s go see.” 

We got in his car and drove out to 
Uncle Benny’s place. Here was smoke 
rolling up back of the house, and the big 
live oak in the yard was black with 
soldier blackbirds the grass fire had drove 
out of the pindar field. The field hadn’t 
had peanuts in it since fall, but bless Katy, 
it was full of something else. Uncle 
Benny’s wife had it plumb full of setting 
guinea-hens. She hadn’t told him, be- 
cause he didn’t like guineas. 

Far off to the west corner of the field 
was the Old Hen, trying to run the 
guineas into a coop. They were flying 
every which-a-way and hollering Pod-rac! 
the way guineas holler. All the young 
uns in the neighborhood were in the mid- 
dle of the field, beating out the grass fire 
with palmettos. And setting up on top 
of the east gate, just as unconcerned, was 
Uncle Benny, with them two horns of 
white hair curling in the heat. Now what 
do you reckon he was doing? He had all 
seven of them bird-dogs running back and 
forth retrieving guinea eggs. He'd say 
now and again, “Dead-fetch!” and they'd 
wag their tails and go hunt up another 
nest and here they’d come, with guinea 
eggs carried gentle in their mouths. He 
was putting the eggs in a basket. 

When the commotion was over, and the 
fire out, and everybody gone on but Doc 
and me, we went to the front porch to 
“set down and rest. The Old Hen was 
wore out. She admitted it was her fault 
not letting Uncle Benny know about the 
setting guinea-hens. She was about to 
forgive him setting the field a-fire, be- 


cause him and the bird-dogs had saved the 
guinea eggs. But when we got to the 
porch, here lay the bird-dogs in the rock- 
ing chairs. There was one to every chair, 
rocking away and cutting their eyes at 
her. Their coats and paws were smuttied 
from the burnt grass—and the Old Hen 
had put clean sugar-sacking covers on 
every blessed chair that morning. That 
settled it. She was stirred up anyway 
about the way he’d cut the fool at the 
burying, and she really set in to quarrel 
at Uncle Benny. And like I say, it turned 
out to be the last piece of quarrelling she 
ever done. 

She said to him, “You taught them bird- 
dogs to rock in a rocking-chair just to 
torment me. Ever’ beast or varmint 
you’ve brought home, you’ve learned to 
cut the fool as bad as you do. Bird- 
dogs is natural to have around,” she said. 
“I was raised to bird-dogs. But it ain’t 
natural for ’em to rock in a rocking-chair. 
There’s so terrible many of them, and 
when they put in the night on the porch 
laying in the rocking chairs and. rocking, 
I don’t close my eyes for the fuss.” 

Uncle Benny said, “You see, Doc? You 
see, Mis’ Dover? She’s always quarrelling 
that me and the dogs ain't never home at 
night. Then when we do come in, she 
ain’t willing we should all be comf’table. 

“We just as good to go on to Salt 
Springs, Doc. Wait while I go in the 
house and get my camping outfit and 
we'll set out.” 

He went in the house and came out 
with his camping stuff. She knowed he 
was gone for nobody knew how long. 

Now I always thought it was right cute, 
the way Uncle Benny fooled Doc about 
the trained Ford. You know how the 
old-timey Fords get the gas—it feeds 
from the hand-throttle on the wheel. Well, 
Uncle Benny had spent the day before 
old lady Weller’s funeral at Will’s garage, 
putting in a foot accelerator. He didn't 
say a word to anybody, and Will and me 
was the only ones knowed he had it. Doc 
and Uncle Benny stayed three-four days 
camping at Salt Springs. Now the night 
they: decided to come home, they’d both 
had something to drink, but Uncle Benny 
let on like he was in worse shape than 
he was. 

Doc said, “Benny, you better leave me 
drive.” 

Uncle Benny pretended to rock on his 
feet and roll his head and said, “I’ve got 
that Model-T trained to carry me home, 
drunk or sober.” 

Doc said, “Never mind that lie again. 
You get up there in the seat and whistle 
in the dogs. I’m fixing to drive us home.” 

Well, I'd of give a pretty to of been 
in the back seat with them bird-dogs that 
night when Doc drove the Ford back to 
Oak Bluff. It’s a treat, anyways, to see 
a fat man get excited. The first thing 
Doc knowed, the Ford was running away 
with him. The Ford lights were none too 
good, and Doc just did clear a stump by 
the road-side, and he run clean over a 
black-jack sapling. He looked at the hand 
throttle on the wheel and here it was 
where the car had ought to be going about 
twenty miles an hour and it was going 
forty-five. That rascal of an Uncle Benny 
had his foot on the foot accelerator. 

Doc shut off the gas altogether and the 
Ford kept right on going. 
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He said, “Something’s the matter.” 

Uncle Benny seemed to be dozing and 
didn’t pay no mind. The Ford whipped 
back and forth in the sand road like a 
*gator’s tail. Directly they got on to the 
hard road and the Model-T put on speed. 
They begun to get near a curve. It was 
a dark night and the carlights wobbling, 
but Doc could see it coming. He took a 
tight holt of the wheel and began to 
sweat. He felt for the brakes, but Uncle 
Benny never did have any. 

He said, “We'll all be kilt.” 

When they started to take the curve, 
the Model-T was going nearly fifty-five— 
and then just as they got there, all of a 
sudden it slowed down as if it knowed 
what it was doing, and went around the 
curve as gentle as a day-old kitten. Uncle 
Benny had eased his foot off the accelera- 
tor. Doc drawed a breath again. 

It’s a wonder to me that trip didn’t 
make Doc a nervous wreck. On every 
straight-away the Ford would rare back 
on its haunches and stretch out like a 
greyhound. Every curve they come to, it 
would go to it like a jack-rabbit. Then 
just as the sweat would pour down Doc’s 
face and the drops would splash on the 
wheel, and he’d gather hisself together 
ready to jump, the Ford would slow down. 
It was a hot spring night, but Uncle 
Benny says Doc’s teeth were chattering. 
The Model-T made the last mile lickety- 
brindle with the gas at the hand-throttle 
shut off entirely—and it coasted down in 
front of Will’s garage and of its own free 
will come to a dead stop. 

It was nine o’clock at night. Will was 
just closing up and I had locked the 
candy and cigarette counter and was wait- 
ing for him. There was a whole bunch of 
the men and boys around, like always, be- 
cause the garage is the last place in Oak 
Bluff to put the lights out. Doc climbed 
out of the Ford trembling like a dish of 
custard. Uncle Benny eased out after him 
and I looked at him and right away I 
knowed he’d been up to mischief. 

Doc said, “I don’t know how he done it 
—but dogged if he wasn’t telling the 
truth when he said he had that blankety- 
blank Model -T trained to carry him home 
when he ain't fitten.” 

Will asked, “How come?” and Doc told 
us. Will looked at me and begun to 
chuckle and we knowed what Uncle Benny 
had done to him. I think maybe I would 
of let Uncle Benny get away with it, but 
Will couldn’t keep it. 

“Come here, Doc,” he said. 
your training.” 

I thought the bunch would laugh Doc 
out of town. He swelled up like a toad- 
fish and he got in his car without a word 
and drove away. 

It’s a wonderful thing just to set down 
and figure out how many different ways 
there are to be crazy. We never thought 
of Uncle Benny as being really crazy. 
We'd say, “Uncle Benny’s cutting the fool 
again,” and we’d mean he was just mess- 
ing around some sort of foolishness like 
a daggone young un. We figured his was 
what you might call the bottom kind of 
craziness. The next would be the half- 
witted. The next would be the senseless. 
The next would be what the colored folks 
call “mindless.” And clear up at the top 
would be what you'd call cold-out crazy. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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POPULAR song has certain 

qualities which give it its pop- 

ularity: an unexpected catch 

in the rhythm; a fresh or even, 
sometimes, a really lovely melody; a 
sympathy between the music and 
words which adds humor or pathos to 
the song; or genuine originality in 
either the words or the music or, 
rarely, in both. So it is often with 
popular words and phrases; they have 
a distinctive quality which catches the 
crowd. If a song survives its popu- 
larity, it is sure to have some of the 
virtues of real music; otherwise the 
constant repetition will kill it in a 
season. The same is true of popular 
words and phrases. They have to 
contain within themselves a particular 
and necessary usefulness if we are not 
soon to grow tired of them. 

Of most of them we soon grow sick. 
The more popular they are, the more 
quickly they become offensive. Such 
a word, for example, is urge when 
used as a noun. The use is not new 
but until the turn of the century it 
was rare; then the writers on psychol- 
ogy began to write about the urge to 
do this or that, and, suddenly, the 
phrase psychological urge was on 
everybody’s tongue and dripping from 
everybody's pen. Then _ biological 
urge became popular with the talk 
about Freud. The next step was 
probably inevitable: urge was a noun 
to be used whenever possible and 
always with an air of literary sensi- 
tiveness. It was never very useful, 
never necessary, and it soon became 
wearisome through overuse. 

The same is true of gesture. It is 
apparently derived from the French 
beau geste, a charming expression for 
which we have no parallel in English. 
During the Peace Treaty discussion, 
the newspaper correspondents used it 
constantly. Wilson made a gesture 
toward going home, the Italians made 
gestures, the French made gestures— 
naturally !—Lloyd George made ges- 
tures; everybody made a_ gesture, 
noble or selfish, except the Germans; 
they merely protested. The book re- 
viewers to a man seized on the word. 
Every other book was a gesture of 
some kind—and soon most of us 
wished the word had never been 
coined. It is a good word, too, in its 
French meaning, expressive, useful to 
us, but it needs a rest. 

Convincing was once as ubiquitous 
as constructive is now, but convincing 


was worked so hard that much of its . 


convincingness departed, and con- 
structive is already reeling from 
blows below the belt. Too many ad- 
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vertising men, writers of copy, have 
had “constructive ideas.” Enthuse, 
always abominable, grew into a kind 
of plague. Nobody was any longer 
enthusiastic, delighted, gay, over- 
joyed, charmed, pleased, excited; 
everybody enthused! And if a person 
was bored, uninterested, wearied, etc., 
ete., he did not enthuse. The wretched 
word has been pummeled until it is 
weak. The soone¥ it dies, the better. 
To me, however, the most offensive 
of all such words is intrigue when 
used as a verb, and especially in- 
triguing. It is always used with an 
air of elegance and superiority as if 
to say, “Please observe that I am a 
very cultured person.” We are treated 
to this sort of thing: “No, I did not 
enjoy the Silly Symphony; it didn’t 
intrigue me”; “My dear, what an in- 
triguing hat!’’; “I have just read the 
most fascinating book; it intrigued me 
from the first word to the last.” The 
word belongs naturally to those 
people who speak of “elegant pies,” 
and before long, I hope, it will be 
definitely associated with them. 
These words are objectionable not 
only because they are overworked and 
carelessly used but also because the 
people who maltreat them always pa- 
rade them as evidence of their taste 
and culture. They are the people 
who use hackneyed phrases as if they 
had just that instant coined them. 
Gelett Burgess, in his delightful little 
book, Are You a Bromide? analyzed 
those people with humor and skill. 


The Bromide speaks ‘of his wife as 
his better half with obvious pride in 
his originality, and he says with equal 
pride, “If you saw that sunset painted 
in a picture, you'd never believe it 
would be possible.” And, to quote 
Mr. Burgess, “It is always offered by 
the Bromide as a fresh, new, apt and 
rather clever thing to say. He really 
believes, no doubt, that it is original— 
it is, at any rate, neat, as he indicates 
by his expectation ef applause.” 
Mr. Burgess listed a number of 
Bromidioms which are always proudly 
used. Let me add these phrases: 
beggars description, budding genius, 
a work of supererogation, which would 
be laughable if it were not tragic, 
seething mass of humanity, psycho- 
logical moment, succulent bivalve, 
toothsome viands, a collation was 
served, and more in sorrow than in 
anger. These phrases and probably 
a couple of hundred more are used in 
the grand manner. There are other 
humbler trite phrases, however, which 
are used with no hope or intention of 
impressing any one; they simply come 
to the tongue or pen because habit 
has made the way smooth for them. 
Here is a brief list of such phrases: 


by leaps and bounds fell swoop 
but that is another filthy lucre 

story cold as ice 
green as grass busy as a bee 
led to the altar clinging vine 
sigh of relief goes without saying 
social function sleep of the just 
sadder but wiser easier said than 
last straw done 
in a brown study mad as a wet hen 
in cold blood work like a Trojan 
in our midst tired but happy 
dull thud bated breath 

tumultuous applause 


Now, most of those phrases are 
unobjectionable, even if inadvisable, 
in ordinary conversation, but in writ- 
ing they are deadly. They either have 
no effect whatever on the reader or 
they offend him. There is no fresh- 
ness left in them, practically no life, 
and a writer who uses them must not 
hope to interest or stir any one except 
the unlettered—to whom, of course, 
they are still fresh and apt. 

Most hackneyed phrases are hack- 
neyed because they originally were so 
neat, so expressive, or so eloquent that 
many writers seized on them with de- 
light. When Othello said that he had 
loved not wisely but too well, he spoke 
beautifully, movingly, and a thousand 
writers have attempted to acquire 
Shakespeare’s power by using Shake- 
speare’s very words. In Othello’s 
mouth they are still beautiful, still 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Thomas Church, 
| Leipzig, where Bach 
often played the organ. 


(From C. Hubert H. Parry's 
biography of Bach, Putnam.) 


HIS year we are celebrating 
the 250th anniversary of two 
of the greatest men in music, 
Johann Sebastian Bach (1685- 

1750) and George Frederick Handel 

(1685-1759). They were born with- 

in a month of each other, Bach on 

March 21, Handel on February 23. 

German composers of the 18th cen- 
tury were regarded in this order by 
their own generation: Hasse, Handel, 

Telemann, the two Grauns, Stolzel, 

Bach, Pisendel, Quantz (flute teacher 

to Frederick the Great) and Biimler. 

Here you'see Bach ranked seventh and 

Handel second in a list of ten men 

most of whose reputations did not sur- 

vive their own day! This is a great 
lesson not only of the futility of snap 
judgments of our own contemporaries 
in any of the arts, but of the pro- 
founder estimates we accept from 
other critics without thinking! 
Because of their close likenesses, 
yet vast differences, a rapid compari- 
son of these two musical geniuses is 
interesting. Therefore I shall quote 
with some changes from Music 

Through the Ages, by Ethel Peyser 

and Marian Bauer: 


“George Frederick Handel and Johann 
Sebastian Bach have as many similarities 
as differences. Basically, they have the 
same spiritual and national heritage. They 
came into the world one month apart, in 
towns only an hour’s ride from each other. 
Halle, the birthplace of Handel, was close 
to Eisenach, where Bach was born. Bach 
came from a long line of musicians; Han- 
del had no musical inheritance. Further- 
more, they were both of Thuringian 
ancestry, with the same Protestant back- 
ground and homely philosophy, and were 
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fed by the sentiment of all worthy Ger- 
man families. Handel outlived Bach by 
nine years, but both died of apoplexy after 
becoming blind.” 


Both were organists and masters of 
polyphony (the weaving of two or 
more melodies together at the same 
time). Bach stayed in his own coun- 
try, while Handel went to Italy and 
England, where he became a British 
subject. That is why we write his 
name in the English manner, George 
Frederick Handel, rather than in the 
German. Bach married, and was 
thoroughly a home body. Handel re- 
mained a bachelor, and lived his life 
in the great world. Bach’s passion 
was to satisfy his soul’s need for ex- 
pression. Music was his confession of 
faith. Handel’s passion was to please 
his public. Bach was humble, too hum- 
ble at times. Handel was essentially 
arrogant, but withal a most delightful 
personality, very charitable and win- 
ning when he wanted to be. Bach 
was no contender for his rights, while 
even royalty quaked before Handel's 
towering egotism. To Bach applause 
meant little, to Handel it was life it- 
self. Where Handel was dramatic 
and heroic, Bach was religious and his 
music stemmed from the spirit, though 
lightened by delightful sallies into 
humor and satire. Handel might be 
called popular in the very 
best sense, whereas Bach’s 
inspiration, being the more 
profound, was cut off from 
popular acclaim. Bach wrote 
vocal music in an instrumen- 
tal fashion, Handel from his 
Italian experience wrote 
even instrumental music in 
a vocal fashion. Bach’s suc- 
cess was personal, Handel’s 
was worldly. Rockstro, the 
critic, called Bach the “Al- 
brecht Diirer of German 
music,” and then adds, “If 
the one is a Diirer, the other 
(Handel) is a Rubens.” 

In this short article I can- 
not give you the full ‘story 
of these men’s lives. Their 
biographies can be found in 
the encyclopedias and in 
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such books as How Music Grew, and 
Music Through the Ages (both by 
Ethel Peyser and Marian Bauer). 


Bach’s Music 

In one sentence, Johann Sebastian 
Bach's music is the result of his inner 
musings and the outpouring of his 
ideals. His was the drama of the spirit 
—too subtle for the theatre—so he 
never wrote operas. But with the ma- 
terials he had, despite the youth of 
the orchestra, he reached a grandeur, 
nobility and sublimity beyond any of 
the most dramatic writers. In his B 
Minor Mass most certainly he excelled 
all masters in sublimity. Today he is 
the musician’s Bible and coming into 
such popularity that he is called a 
“box office feature.” So great has the 
humble Bach come to be considered 
that he is a fit associate in the Hall 
of Fame with Aeschylus, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, Shakespeare 
and Goethe. This after 250 years! 

He developed the fugue to its no- 
blest dimensions. This is a piece that 
is written with strict rules and regu- 
lations in counterpoint, in which sev- 
eral themes and counter-themes are 
repeated and developed with bewil- 
dering complexity. Bach’s fugues are 
beautifully knit, all the material seem- 
ing to stem from related material and 
yet so varied and so lofty, with so firm 
a coherence, that they do not seem 
pedantic or dry. Indeed, it may well 
be said that “there are fugues and 
Bach fugues”—these beautiful com- 
positions of his which often touch the 
rim of heaven. It is difficult to talk 
of these intricately beautiful mosaics 
without waxing over-enthusiastic. 

Thus we see Bach bringing poly- 
phonic music, that music in which the 
voices intertwine like straws or raffia 
in a basket, to the highest point. He 
perfected it, and yet he wrote homo- 
phonic music (with one melody and an 
accompaniment) very often in the 
course of his career. In his own day 
he was more renowned as an organist 
than as a composer, and was often 
summoned to test new organs, He 
was an indefatigable worker, and 
while at the St. Thomas School in 
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Leipzig played the organ for four 
churches, wrote a cantata for every 
Sunday, trained the choirs and choris- 
ters, and taught the children Latin 
and the catechism! In one letter he 
wrote to a friend: “My present in- 
come averages $700 a year. When 
funerals are numerous I make more, 
but if the air is healthy then my in- 
come falls. During the past year I 
have earned $100 less owing to the 
small number of deaths.” 

The list of Bach’s works is gigantic. 
In the Bach Gesellschaft (the Bach 
Society, 1850) are sixty volumes! 
Among them are the 48 Preludes and 
Fugues known as The Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord ; Six English Suites ; 
Six French Suites (suites are strings 
of dances, the ancestor of the sonata) ; 
Inventions, in two or three voices; 
Partitas (a more serious type of suite 
usually) ; twelve Concerti for one, two, 
three and four Claviers (now used for 
piano), violin, flute, and viola da 
gamba (an instrument of the violin 
family somewhat akin to the violon- 
cello); vocal works: motets; over 300 
cantatas, which ranged from the hu- 
morous and satirical Coffee Cantata 
and his amusing Phoebus and Pan to 
his sublimest vocal and instrumental 
works; Five Passions, the greatest of 
which are The Passion According to 
St. Matthew and The Passion Accord- 
ing to St. John; Five Masses, of 
which the Mass in B Minor is per- 
haps the noblest musical work ever 
conceived; Oratorios; Magnificats; 
many organ works, among which are 
the great Organ Preludes and Fugues; 
Fantasias and Preludes; works for in- 
struments, such as his monumental 
Chaconne for violin; and among the 
finest of his utterances, the old Ger- 
man Chorales. The Passions, Ora- 
torios and Masses, of course, were 
written for instruments and voices. 


None of his works were published 
until he was forty years old. He 
slaved on tirelessly to support his two 
Wives (one at a time!) and twenty 
children in all! 

In addition to his amazing composi- 
tions, he contributed, probably, one of 
the most important steps to the de- 


By Ethel R. Peyser 
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velopment of music. He devised a 
system of tuning as we know it today, 
making twelve equal half steps (black 
and white keys on the piano) to the 
octave, so that now what is written in 
one key can be played in all keys. He 
refingered music so that the thumb 
which never had been used before was 
brought into use, as well as the little 


finger. This tuning makes it possible 
for all instruments to be tuned to 
scale. Although he preferred the 


clavichord to the piano, his innova- 
tions are the basic of modern piano 
playing. 
Handel’s Music 

Handel’s music was deeply affected 
by his Italian sojourns, by English 
criticism and freedom, and by his 
German ancestry and experience. He 
had an enchanting sense of melody 
and a sweeping epic power, so that 
much of what he wrote in other fields 
has been swamped by his glory as an 
oratorio composer. But people are 
beginning to appreciate the less dra- 
matic works and we are hearing now 
some of his Concerti Grossi (a 
composition in which a group of instru- 
ments is accompanied by the orches- 
tra) and other instrumental! works. 

Handel, too, was a master of poly- 
phony, but his lacked the deep emo- 
tional quality of 
Bach's. His work 
is, however, rich 
in chords, unstilted 
modulation, and 
beautiful chromat- 
ic sequences. He 
was what might 
be called “a tak- 
ing man,’’ for 
wherever he could 
he would appro- 
priate an idea or 
even a theme, and 
if criticized would 
flash back that he 
had improved 
upon it. 
A scene from 
Handel’s opera 
Tolomeo, (From 
R. A. Streatfield’s 


Handel, pub. Me- 
thuen and Co.) 







.He wrote 42 operas, very few of 
which have survived to our day. The 
few that have come down to us are 
Julius Caesar, Xerxes (in which is 
heard the famous Largo from the 
aria Ombra Mai Fu (‘Never was 
there a Shadow’’), Rinaldo, and Rode- 
linda. He wrote mythological, his- 
toric and romantic operas, with a 
story-telling, recitative and irrelevant 
aria worked in as sops to the singers. 
He probably stopped writing opera 
because of these customs. 

He showed great knowledge of the 
harpsichord in spite of often hasty 
preparation. In his orchestration there 
is often quantity instead of quality 
except in his last works. He loved 
wind instruments and was frequently 
noisy in their use. He is said to have 
invented the double bassoon (contra 
bassoon). 

In the oratorio field Handel reigns 
supreme. T'he Messiah, first given in 
Dublin in 1742, is the best known. In 
both The Messiah and Saul, in which 
the Dead March appears, he brought 
choral drama, interlarded with solos 
and recitatives, to a grandeur that has 
made oratorio one of the most 
eloquent forms of music. The Messiah 
is like a beautiful piece of architec- 
ture—it has balance, contrast, rhythm. 
It has noble melodic arias, well-timed 
recitative, skillful instrumentation 
and choruses, and proceeds with that 
fine inevitability which is the founda- 
tion of dramatic writing. Besides, as 
in a great cathedral, there is that re- 
ligious calm only possible to a genius 
who does not “allow emotion to drift 
into sentimentality.” At first 
of these were given in costume. 


now 


some 


The 


list of his oratorios includes The Pas- 
sion of St. John (Hamburg, 1704); 
Joseph; Heracles; Esther (the first 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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(Concluded from page 9) 
one given in English; Athalia (more like 
a chorale cantata) ; Israel in Egypt; Sam- 
son; and Judas Maccabaeus. 

Among some of his other well-known 
compositions is the Water Music. The 
reason for its composition is not clear, but 
it is ascribed to the fact that it was or- 
dered for a river party for the king, but 
this does not ‘hold water’ because at that 
time George I and Handel were un- 
friendly, even though they shortly after 
made up. This delightful thing, however, 
was but a collection of pieces he had writ- 
ten some time previously. 

Besides the works I have mentioned 
there are 94 Cantatas, 2 Passions, An- 
thems, Serenatas, and so on! Often in 
his orchestral works he over-uses ornament 
but is nevertheless always skillful. He 
was even able to imitate most cleverly 
such noises as hail stones or the hopping 
of frogs. 

Finally, Bach appeals to the mental and 
the spiritual, whereas it takes less of these 
qualities for the enjoyment of Handel. 
Handel made an epoch rich, Bach immor- 
talized and created the epoch which he 
ended. 





Benny and the Bird Dogs 
(Continued from page 6) 


With all his foolishness, we never figured 
Uncle Benny was cold-out crazy. 

Well, we missed Uncle Benny from Oak 
Bluff a day or two. When I came to ask 
questions, I found he’d gone on a long 
prowl and was over on the Withlacoochie 
River camping with some oyster fisher- 
men. I didn’t think much about it, be- 
cause he was liable to stay off that-a-way. 
But time rocked on and he didn’t show 
up. I dropped by his house to ask the 
Old Hen about him. She didn’t know a 
blessed thing. 

She said, “Ain’t it God’s mercy we've 
got no young uns? The pore things 
would be as good as fatherless.” 

And:then a few days later Doc came 
driving up to the garage. Ile got out 
and blew his nose and we could see his 
eyes were red. 

He said, “Ain’t it awful! I can’t hardly 
bear to think about it.” 

Will said, “Doc, if you know bad news, 
you must be carrying it. Ain’t nothing 
sorrowful I know of, except the Prohi’s 
have found Philbin’s still.” 

Doc said, “Don’t talk about such little 
accidents at a time like this. You don't 
mean you ain’t heard about Benny?” 

The bunch was there and they all perked 
up, interested. They knowed if it was 
Uncle Benny, they could expect ’most any 
news. 

I said, “We ain’t heard a word since he 
went off to the west coast.” 

“You ain’t heard about him going 
crazy?” 

I said, “Doc, you mean being crazy. He’s 
always been that-a-way.” 

“I mean being crazy and going crazy. 
Pore ol’ Benny Mathers has gone really 
celd-out crazy.” 

Well, we all just looked at him and we 
looked at one another. And it came over 
the whole bunch of us that we weren’t 
surprised. 

Doc blew his nose and wiped his eyes 
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and he said, “I’m sure we all forgive the 
pore ol’ feller all the things he done. He 
wasn’t responsible. I feel might bad, 
to think the hard way I’ve often spoke 
to him.” 

Will asked, “How come it to finally 
happen?” 

Doc said, “He’d been up to some fool- 
ishness all night, raring through some of 
them Gulf coast flat-woods. Him and the 
fellers he was camping with was setting 
on the steps of the camp-house after 
breakfast. All of a sudden Uncle Benny 
goes to whistling, loud and shrill like a 
jay-bird. Then he says, ‘I’m Sampson,’ 
and he begun to tear down the camp- 
house.” 

Will asked, “What'd they do with him?” 

Doc said, “You really ain’t heard? I 
declare, I can’t believe the news has come 
so slow. They had a terrible time holding 
him and tying him. They got in the doc- 
tors and the sheriff and they takened pore 
ol’ Uncle Benny to the lunatic asylum at 
Chattahoochee.” 

Doc wiped his eyes and we all begun 
to sniffle and our eyes to burn, I declare, 
it was just as if Uncle Benny Mathers 
had died on us. 

I said, “Oh, his pore wife—” 

Will said, “We'll have to be good to 
him and go see him and take him cigar- 
ettes and maybe slip him a pint of ’shine 
now and again.” 

I said, “The way he loved his freedom 
—shutting him up in the crazy-house will 
be like putting a wild-cat in a crocus 
sack.” 

Doc said, “Oh, he ain’t in the asylum 
right now. He’s broke loose. That’s what 
makes me feel so bad. He’s headed this 
way, and no telling the harm he’ll do be- 
fore he’s ketched again.” 

Everybody jumped up and begun feel- 
ing in their hip pockets for their guns. 

Doc said, “No use to try to put no 
guns on him. He’s got his’n and they say 
he’s shooting just as accurate as ever.” 

That was enough for me. I ran back of 
the counter at the garage and begun lock- 
ing up. 

I said, “Doc, you’re a sight. ’Tain’t 
no time to go to feeling sorry for Uncle 
Benny and our lives and property in 
danger.” 

Doc said, “I know, but I knowed him so 
long and I knowed him so good. I can’t 
help feeling bad about it.” 

I said, “Do something about it. Don’t 
just set there, and him liable to come 
shooting his way in any minute.” 

Doc said, “I know, but what can any- 
body do to stop him? Pore man, with all 
them deputies after him.” 

Will said, “Deputies?” 

Doc said, “Why, yes. The sheriff at 
Ocala asked me would I stop along the 
road and leave word for all the deputies 
to try and ketch him. Pore ol’ Benny, Ill 
swear. I hated doing it the worst way.” 

I scooped the money out of the cash 
register and I told them, “Now, men, I’m 
leaving. I’ve put up with Uncle Benny 
Mathers when he was drunk and I’ve put 
up with him when he was cutting the fool. 
But the reckless way he drives that Ford 
and the way he shoots a pistol, I ain’t 
studying on messing up around him and 
him gone cold-out crazy.” 

Doc said, “Ain’t a thing in the world 
would stop him when he goes by, and all 
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them deputies after him, but a barricade 
acrost the road.” 

I said, “Then for goodness’ sake, you 
sorry, low-down, no-account, varminty 
white men tear down the wire fence 
around my chicken yard and fix Uncle 
Benny a barricade.” 

Doc said, “I just hated to suggest it.” 

Will said, “He’d slow down for the bar- 
ricade and we could come in from behind 
and hem him in.” 

Doc said, “It'll be an awful thing to 
hem him in and have to see him sent back 
to Chattahoochee.” 

Will said, “I'll commence pulling out 
the posts and you-all can wind up the 
fencing.” 

They worked fast and I went out and 
looked up the road now and again to 
see if Uncle Benny was coming. Doc 
had stopped at the Standard filling-sta- 
tion on his way, to leave the news, and we 
could see the people there stirring around 
and going out to look, the same as we 
were doing. When we dragged the roll of 
wire fencing out into the road we hollered 
to them so they could see what we were 
doing and they all cheered and waved 
their hats. The word had spread, and 
the young uns begun traipsing barefooted 
down to the road, until some of their 
mammies ran down and cuffed them and 
hurried them back home out of the way 
of Uncle Benny. The men strung the 
fencing tight across the road between the 
garage on one side and our smoke-house 
on the other. They nailed it firm at both 
ends. 

Doc said, “Leave me drive the last nail, 
men—it may be the last thing I can do 
for Benny this side of Chattahoochee.” 

I talked the men into unloading their 
guns. 

“He'll have to stop when he sees the 
barricade,” I said, “and then you can all 
go in on him with your guns drawed and 
capture him. I just can’t hear to a 
loaded gun being drawed on him, for fear 
of somebody getting excited and shooting 
him.” 

Doc wipes the sweat off his forehead 
and he said, “Men, this is a mighty serious 
occasion. [Td be mighty proud if you'd 
all have a little snort on me,” and he 
passed the bottle. 

“Here’s to Uncle Benny, the way we all 
knowed him before he went cold-out 
crazy,” he said. 

And then we heard a shouting up the 
dirt road and young uns whistling and 
women and girls screaming and chickens 
scattering. 

“Yonder comes Uncle Benny!” 

And yonder he came. 

The Model-T was swooping down like a 
bull-bat after a mosquito. The water was 
boiling up out of the radiator in a foot- 
high stream. The seven pieded bird-dogs 
were hanging out of the back seat and 
trembling as if they craved to tell the 
things they’d seen. And behind Uncle 
Benny was a string of deputy sheriffs in 
Fords and Chevrolets and motor-cycles 
that had gathered together from every 
town between Oak Bluff and Ocala. And 
Uncle Benny was hunched over the steer- 
ing wheel with them two tufts of goat- 
horn hair sticking up in the breeze—and 
the minute I laid eyes on his I knowed 
he wasn’t one mite crazier than he ever 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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BOOKS _ As One Reader to Another 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


PHAEDO. A Dialogue of Plato. 

When I was in my third year of high 
school, my best friend’s parents and mine 
used to meet on Sunday afternoons and 
read aloud to one another in her front 
parlor. They would not let us in be- 
cause they said we would not appreciate 
it, and anyway we had entertainments of 
our own. But we two used to slip into 
the back parlor and listen, and that is 
how I heard for the first time the story 
of an eye-witness to the magnificent last 
hours and death of Socrates—for the peo- 
ple in the front parlor were reading Plato 
in Jowett’s translation. They took the 
parts, as if they were reading plays, and 
indeed these dialogues with a little ar- 
rangement could be used almost as plays. 
It was a wonderful way to be introduced 
to them—not as something we had to read, 
but as something we had to work to get 
a chance to hear. 

I named this dialogue because it is the 
most noble and beautiful one, but “Crito” 
is very nearly as much so and deals with 
the same subject, and I hope you read 
“Gorgias,” which is concerned with a dis- 
cussion of justice. You will find that the 
Socratic method of asking questions to 
get at the truth of things is one that 
catches your imagination and makes you 
put it into practice on your own account. 
Best of all, through these dialogues you 
meet Socrates face to face, the years be- 
tween having vanished quite. 


ROUND UP. By Ring Lardner. 

There are two reasons why I suggest 
you try this book. The first is that it 
is one of the most entertaining collections 
of short stories published in our time, and 
one of the most varied in subject to come 
from a single writer. The second is that 
if you are planning to write short stories 
yourself you can scarcely find a more 
valuable work to serve as inspiration. I 
do not mean that you will use it as a 
model—each story is complete in _ itself 
and does not lend itself to imitation—but 
because they are all done so well, with 
the art that conceals art and in the man- 
ner that makes an American story go to 
the heart of the American public, you 
will find yourself trying to find out how 
this is brought about, and this is one of 
the best ways in which to improve your 
own literary ways and means. There is 
another favorite collection of Lardner’s 
work, called How to Write Short Stories; 
with Samples, which though it evidently 
got its name for fun, could quite easily 
be used for this purpose in earnest. 

Lardner’s talk is so true it makes much 
dialogue in fiction sound stilted, his irony 
so piercing it is like the executioner in the 
story whose sword was so sharp he cut off 
his victim’s heads without their knowing 
it until they sneezed and severed connec- 
tions with their base of thought. But his 
humor keeps the irony from being pain- 
ful to the reader, especially as his favorite 
way of using it is to make people give 
themselves away in their own words, either 
in talk or by letter. Letters are one of 
his strong points (See Schol. May 27, 
1933). Some critics have even predicted 
for Mr. Lardner a niche close to Mark 
Twain as one of the greatest of American 
humorists. His almost uncanny instinct 
for nosing out the unvarnished American 
as he writes and speaks and thinks has 
given Lardner wide-spread recognition and 
affection. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


HE fourth and final volume of one 
Te the most useful books you can 

put into a school library has just 
been published: A History of Everyday 
Things in England, by Marjorie and C. 
H. B. Quennell. The first two volumes 
are now combined in one big book; the 
third, which brings the story to 1851, 
came out last year, and this one, The 
Age of Production, brings it to 1934. It 
is really an intimate history of civiliza- 
tion as it is expressed in pots and pans, 
ways of lighting and cooking and getting 
about, housing, clothes, furniture, plumb- 
ing and so on, from the year William the 
Conqueror landed in England. In other 
words, it is a fascinating sidelight on so- 
cial history, illuminating a far wider field 
than you might think from this brief 
description. The style is direct and force- 
ful, especially when the authors are point- 
ing out how much remains yet to do—as 
in housing—and the pictures on every 
page are drawn so clearly and in such 
detail that they are invaluable for plays 
or pageants or in brightening the history 
course. The present volume is rich in 
costume designs (this being the age of 
crinolines) and the pictures of houses and 
interior decoration are especially interest- 
ing. Running through the whole work, 
you have a constantly changing view of 
how common things have changed and 
what this means in history. 

Looking at everyday things of our owft 
day, you will get the latest advice on their 
construction from Popular Crafts for 
Boys, by Edwin T. Hamilton, the newest 
work by this expert on handicraft. It 
has mask-making, block-printing, book- 
binding and work in leather, metal and 
plastic wood, modeling and mosaic and 
any number of sidelines of interest to 
home craftsmen. The directions are plain 
and there is the usual combination of line- 
drawings and photographs in illustration. 


Plays and Play Production 

This being for some reason the time of 
year when I get the greatest number of 
calls for plays and books on amateur 
production, I am glad that Theatre Arts 
Inc. has just published three little vol- 
umes of unusual value to schools who use 
the drama as the center of projects in- 
volving every department. Kai Khosru 
and Other Plays is a collection produced 
by the King Coit School, whose annual 
appearances have been events in the New 
York theatrical season; this includes the 
Persian title-play, a Greek drama, 
“Theseus,” the Hindu “Nala and Damay- 
anti,” “Aucassin and Nicolete,” and a 
two-act version of “The Tempest.” Be- 
hind the Magic Curtain is a“tet of eight 
folk-plays used by the Neighborhood 
Playhouse to bring in the nations repre- 
sented in the population of its district, 
the lower East Side of New York; these 
would be fine for a school in any city 
with many foreign-born citizens. The 
third in the series is the Hindu “Little 
Clay Cart,” a Neighborhood Theatre suc- 


cess. Each has full production directions, 
photographs, and rich book-lists showing 
how carefully the subject has been carried 
into every department of the enterprise. 

If you are looking for a new atlas—and 
the chances are you should be, seeing how 
many changes have been lately made to 
the map—examine carefully Our Planet, 
which is not too expensive for a school’s 
budget and fills its needs as well as much 
more costly ones. The publishers, C. S. 
Hammond, 30 Church Street, N. Y., sent 
me a brief account of how it was made 
and what such enterprises cost in time, 
money and human life; I think these facts 
would interest any school. 


Miniature Biographies 


Two books recently offered especially 
to high schools are so good I am suggest- 
ing them for general reading as well, and 
for any age. Modern Short Biographies, 
selected masterpiece edited by Marston 
Balch, gets together eighteen of the “por- 
trait” biographies that have been the most 
distinguished of our time, by such famous 
authors as Maurois, Chesterton, De Kruif, 
Virginia Woolf and Philip Guedalla— 
whose “The Stepfather of the United 
States: Portrait of H. M. King George 
III” is one of the most searching studies 
of its kind. Some of these subjects are 
famous, as Harold Nicolson’s “Hinden- 
burg,” or Emil Ludwig’s “Leonardo da 
Vinci;” others owe their charm chiefly to 
the fact that they were brought to the 
front by writers like Gilbert Seldes, who 
deals with Hammerstein. The light ironic 
touch so often found in contemporary 
biography gives the book special reading 
interest. 

Social Studies an Orientation Handbook 
for High School Pupils, is edited by Wil- 
liam McAndrew, who planned a table of 
contents carried out by well-known Amer- 
icans such as Champ Clark, President 
Morgan of Antioch College, Dr. Thurman 
Rice of Indiana University’s School of 
Medicine, and Eugene Lies of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. As _ the 
sub-title shows, it is meant to help you 
get your bearings and find your way 
about in new social conditions that have 
come about, almost without our realizing 
it, the world over and especially in the 
United States. The style is pleasant and 
conversational and pictures give it an in- 
formal look. 

Your Carriage, Madam! by Janet Lane, 
does not mean that someone is about to 
reply “Home, James!” The carriage in 
question is good posture, to which this is 
a reliable guide. I like it because it em- 
phasizes the importance not only of: stand- 
ing and sitting correctly but of not sitting 
or standing any other way but correctly, 
and because the exercises it gives are for 
the most part such as you give yourself 
all the time in the everyday actions of 
home and school. 

A list of these books, with publishers 
and prices, will be sent on receipt of a 
stamped envelope. 





DAVID McCORD 


AVID McCORD’S favorite recrea- 
D tion is fly-fishing. Although fish- 

ing has for centuries been popular 
with poets, poets seldom write well about 
fish. In transporting the finned creatures 
from the flow of water to the flow of 
words, versifiers usually embroider fish 
scales with the sparkle of jewels. It is 
typical of David McCord’s ability to 
handle realism that he can write charmi- 
ingly about honest fish: 


“In day-dark pools 

Where noisy spools 

Of feckless fellows cry the unbitten hackle 
Of expensive tackle.” 

(Hackle is an artificial fly.) 


We may move easily from the topic of 
the poet’s fishing to that of his poetry by 
using the word gentle. Fishing is known 
as the gentle craft; and a quality of Mr. 
McCord’s work is gentleness. His music 
is smooth and easily managed. His emo- 
tional attitudes are quiet even when in- 
tense. Even death seen in white-cold De- 
cember does not storm his heart: rather 
he says: 


“I watch the fatal brightness of this hour 
With a slow, resolute anger for the way 
Death lies in a flower.” 


Perhaps his poems are serene rather 
than agitated because he writes not of 
what he believes but of what he thinks 
and - feels. He is not ardently arguing 
principles; and his experiences, being sure 
and unquestioned, may be stated with tran- 
quility. His poems abound in phrases 
that clinch the poetry of their matter. 
Of a man shutting a noisy bucket of bees, 
he writes: “He shut the anger of that 
stormy day into a cubic foot of bee-black 
night.” He sees railway tracks bending 
in the distance “like your fingers crossed.” 

Throughout his first book, The Crows, 
as in the quoted poem, there persists the 
attractive mixture of formality and infor- 
mality that might exist in a finely written 
letter; notice how easily he brings in 
“you.” 


The Crows 


This morning, when I heard the crows 

Blaming the rows 

Of city houses, blaming the noise, 

I knew no boys 

Were chasing them from field to tree to 
field. 

Or that the sentry, his sharp eye peeled 

For danger from the farm, 

Had spread wings and alarm, 

And the whole flock, suddenly mutinous, 

Gone flying over us. 

There was no field nor acre 

Which the proud city-maker 

Had not dug to houses, set in stone, 

Or scraped to the brown bone. 

There was no traffic here 

For crows this time of year 

If not in summer when geranium pots 

_Flower the standard lots. 

It must have been the spring that drew 


em by. 
Lying in bed I didn’t see them fly 
In querulous talk 
Above the sparrowed walk: 


<_ 
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I only heard them cawing as you hear 

Them in the longbow of the year, 

When the dead chestnut breaks upon the 
hill, 

And the dark woods come darker stil! 

Because the light is younger where it 
shows 

The clearest meadow and the 
crows. 


blackest 


David McCord, born in 1897, lived six 
years of his boyhood among the Oregon 
mountains. Although the practical de- 
mands on his adult life have kept him 
some time in the city, he has constantly 
refreshed his intimacy with nature by 
trips through New England and Canada. 
He graduated from Harvard in 1921 and 
for the past dozen years he has done edi- 
torial work in Cambridge and Boston. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The excerpt above is reprinted from The Crows 
by David McCord by the courteous permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 








Overworked Words 
(Concluded from page 7) 


rich with all the significance the play 
gives them; in any other context, they 
are merely trite. And when David 
mourned over Saul and Jonathan, crying, 
“There is no balm in Gilead,” he made 
poetry which the world has loved and 
quoted until almost any single phrase of 
the lament is unendurable except in the 
lament itself. 

Other phrases become overworked sim- 
ply because they are so obvious. They 
come of their own accord to almost any 
one. Clear as crystal, green as grass, 
brown as a berry, red as a rose, busy as 
a bee, even blushing bride are phrases 
which might well occur to one who has 
never met them. Those are the phrases 
of which the student of writing must be 
particularly wary. If he uses a word 
such as colorful, he will know that he has 
met it before. If he is sensitive to words, 
he will know that he has met it far too 
often and will discard it, but at least he 
will not use it the first time without 
being well aware of what he is doing. 
Knowing his Wordsworth, he may well 
employ this phrase, “a perfect woman 
nobly planned,” without realizing that its 
years of service are long past. He will 
be trite unintentionally but he will be 
very much alive to the fact that he is 
using a famous quotation. He is very 
likely, on the other hand, to write mad 
as a hatter, irony of fate, or eyes like 
stars as casually as he writes man or 
woman. The more easily a simile or 
metaphor comes to mind, the more under 
suspicion it should be. The trope is not 
necessarily trite because it came easily, 
but the ease is a danger signal. Writing 
to have freshness and vitality must be 
free of tired or stale words and phrases. 
For a discriminating reader, a single word 
like intriguing or a phrase like at the 
parting of the ways can spoil a whole 
otherwise delightful page. 


Reprinted from The Craft of Writing, 
by Percy Marks, copyright, 1932, by Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


PEPYS 

Two new Pepys (pronounced Peeps) 
diaries have recently been brought to 
light. They were found by Arthur 
Bryant, a Pepysian authority and scholar, 
and Francis Turner, librarian of Mag- 
dalene College at Cambridge, England. 
Pepys’ papers and books all went to 
Magdalene at his death, according to his 
will. There’s a tale that the will provided 
that there should be an annual counting 
of his library which always consisted of 
exactly 3,000 books, and that if the total 
ever came to 2,999 or anything less than 
the original 3,000, the entire library 
should be transferred ‘to Oxford. The 
existence of one of the new diaries (deal- 
ing with Charles II and his Privy 
Council) has been known before this; but 
the second diary, having to do with the 
famous “Popish plot,” wasn’t even sus- 
pected until it suddenly turned up. The 
diaries will be published next autumn. 
Meanwhile, if you want to learn more 
about the man, read Arthur Bryant’s bi- 
ography, Samuel Pepys: the Man in the 
Making, which was published by Mac- 
millan (1933). “As Pepys’ diary pro- 
ceeded,” says Bryant, “the picture ceased 
to be that of 1660 with himself in the 
foreground and became that of himself 
with 1660 in the background.” 


AMERICAN SCENE 

A 22-page mimeographed reading list 
of books representing the American scene 
and American ideals is available to those 
interested. The list was prepared pri- 
marily by the Committee on International 
Relations of the National Council of 
Teachers of English as an exchange with 
students in England who are studying 
American literature. Those wishing 
copies should send to Miss Ida T. Jacobs, 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
An interesting outcome of this project 
will be corresponding bibliographies from 
other countries doing the same for us. 


SPANGLED BANNER 
Very little has been known about 
Francis Scott Key except that he wrote 
the Star Spangled Banner (then called 
“The Defence of Fort M’Henry”) on the 
back of an old envelope while watching 
the bombardment of Baltimore in 1814, and 
that he is an ancestor of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. However there is now a biography 
by Victor Weybright called Spangled 
Banner (Farrar and Rinehart) giving us 
a full-length picture of Key as a pleasant, 
lively gentleman of the old schoo!, an inti- 
mate friend of John Randoph of Roanoke, 
a great landholder, and a democrat des- 
pite his wealth. (Since publication of the 
a controversy has arisen. There 
were, say some, no envelopes to be writ- 
ten on the backs of in 1814. Envelopes 
came in with stamps in the 1840’s. Be 
that as it may, the sheet of rag paper 
on which Key transcribed the completed 
poem before that memorable night 
ended brought $24,000 in a museum sale 
years later. 


VALLEY FORGE 

Publishers of Maxwell Anderson’s 
Valley Forge, a condensation of which 
appeared in the Feb. 16 Scholastic, are 
Anderson House, 734 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. You can get copies 
there. 


EXPLORERS 

Anyone interested in the Literary Ex- 
plorers Club (organized for the stimula- 
tion of interest in wholesome adventure 
literature) write The Literary Explorers, 
Bedford, Mass. 
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Taking Stock of the New Deal 


The Real Problem Before the Roosevelt Administration at the Half Way Mark of Its Term 


By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

has been President of the United 

States two years this week. He 

came into power on March 4, 
1933, in a situation that was tense to 
the point of panic. As he took office, 
the American people were ready to 
resort to almost any measures which 
promised relief. Certainly they were 
ready to experiment with new kinds 
of governmental machinery. 

The people were confronted by a 
fourfold problem of economic recov- 
ery: first, the restoration of the wav- 
ering confidence of the people; second, 
the provision of direct relief for the 
unemployed, who were variously es- 
timated at from 12,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 in number; third, the remedy of 
obvious evils in the economic system, 
such as the establishment of a national 
scheme of employment exchange and 
the protection of buyers of securities; 
and fourth, the still more fundamental 
reconstruction of the whole economic- 
social system itself, to guarantee ade- 
quate buying power for all the people. 

A year and a half ago I reviewed 
the acts and policies of the Roosevelt 
New Deal Government at the end of 
its first six months. It was then too 
early to make any definite evaluation 
of them. Now that two full years 
have passed, we can properly ap- 
praise what has been done. This we 
shall do, therefore, in this article and 
succeeding articles. 


Different Evaluations of the 
New Deal 

To appraise the New Deal fairly, 
we must first make clear the point of 
view from which we approach it. 
People differ widely in their estimates 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s success because 
they view it from such different stand- 
points. It is not possible to classify 
them into clear-cut groups; neverthe- 
less, for practical purposes, they can 
be divided somewhat as follows: 

1. Defenders of things-as-they-are. 
These are the people who own things, 
or who stand with those who do; they 
wish to preserve their security and to 
keep what they have. They believe 
that if we sit tight and have confi- 
dence things will right themselves. 
The opponents of this group call them 
“stand-patters” or “reactionaries”. 
The most extreme ones among them 
may rightly be called Fascists, who 
would not permit freedom of speech 
or discussion, who would falsely claim 
to be the only true Americans, and 
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yet who are really trying to kill 
democracy. 

2. Advocates of radical change. At 
the opposite extreme are the so-called 
“radicals’—those who would tear 
down our whole way of life and run 
things very differently. These are 
either the Communists or the Social- 
ists. They believe that the govern- 
ment should take over most basic in- 
dustries and utilities and run them in 
the name and interest of all of the 
people. Like the Fascists, they would 
have the government dictate how most 
things should be run and would leave 
very little initiative to the individual 
man and woman. These people of the 
Left, like the extremists of the Right, 
are inclined to be contemptuous of 
democracy. 

3. The various middle-of-the-road 
people. They stand between the two 
groups of extremists, and most of 
them believe in democracy in a vague 
way. Among them are the “Liberals,” 
slightly left of the middle, who would 
raise wages, give widespread govern- 
ment relief, and provide old-age 
health and unemployment insurance. 
They believe also in correcting cer- 
tain other evils of the existing scheme 
of private ownership and operation. 

The largest middle-of-the-road 


group is the great ignoraut and indif- 
ferent mass of fifty or sixty million 
adults who do not understand the 
problems of American life and who 
are indifferent to them. These people 
stand vaguely for what they call 
“Americanism,” but most of them can- 
not give an intelligent definition or 
illustration of it. They do not want 
things changed very much, because 
they hope that they will soon have 
better luck and that then they will 
rise above their fellows into more fa- 
vored positions. Hence they vote 
either the Republican ticket or the 
Democratic ticket largely 
they always have, or because their 
fathers did, or because their employ- 
ers or leaders do. 

4. The scientific students of Amer- 
ican civilization. Then 
totally different group which is very 
small, probably not totalling more 
than two or three hundred thousand 
people—one-fourth of one per cent of 
the adult population at the most. In 
this group are the real students— 
those who don’t belong permanently 
to any political party, and are advo- 
cates neither of things-as-they-are nor 
of radical change. They are aware of 
three basic factors: (1) that 130,000,- 
000 people need a good living; (2) 
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THE NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN VARIOUS INCOME GROUPS, 1929 
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EACH FAMILY GROUP REPRESENTS ONE MILLION FAMILIES, EACH CIRCLE $2000 


The figures on this chart published by the Committee on Economic Security, Washing- 
ton, D. C., show that almost 80 per cent of the families in the United States in 1929 


received an income of $3,000 or less per family. 


Over 42 per cent of all families 


received incomes of $1,500 or less that year. 
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that there are gigantic natural re- 
sources and equally great factories, 
mines, power plants, and the like in 
the United States (See my article in 
Scholastic, February 16, 1935: “Lost, 
$287,000,000,000!); (3) that there 
are also millions of skilled workers, 
designers, engineers and executives. 
The scientific students see that the 
country’s economic problem is that of 
letting the people take the machine 
technology and develop the natural 
resources, produce the needed goods 
and services, and distribute them to 
all who need them. 

Hence these scientific students are 
not defenders of any one faith. They 
are willing to try any system of own- 
ership and operation, private or pub- 
lic, which gives promise of producing 
the goods and distributing them to the 
people. They reject all ballyhoo and 
slogans, marching bands and salutes, 
badges and memberships in propa- 
ganda organizations. They are stu- 
dents determined to find the practical 
solution of economic problems. 


The New Deal’s Real Problem 


All thinking men will agree that 
government in our modern times 
should be carried on by experts, by 
truly scientific students. When Mr. 
Roosevelt took office he encouraged 
those who believe this by appointing 
economists and political scientists as 
officials in the government. 

During the two years that have 
passed there has been much public 
discussion of the need for “planning” 
by these New Deal leaders. To judge 
what they have -accomplished we 
should first see clearly the real prob- 
lem which then confronted and still 
confronts the American people. 

This problem can be simply stated, 
although its details are terribly com- 
plicated. It is nothing less than pro- 
viding the people with enough buying 
power to give them all a decent liv- 
ing. Buying power means principally 
money—money with which to buy 
food, clothing, and shelter, and to get 
recreation and education. Moreover, 
it means money enough in the hands 
of each family to give it the best stand- 
ard of living that can be made possi- 
ble by our gigantic resources. 

Did the 28,000,000 families of 
America have sufficient money for 
that on March 4, 1933? Facts with 
which to answer that question, col- 
lected by the United States Govern- 
ment departments and by authoritative 
private foundations and bureaus of 
research, are available. Two of the 
best reports are the recent one by the 
United States Department of Com- 
* merce, National Income, 1929-1932 
(January 4, 1934), and the one by 
the Brookings Institution, America’s 
Capacity to Consume (September, 
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1934), which is partly based on statis- 
tics collected by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

What, then, was the buying power 
of the 28,000,000 families of Amer- 
ica? First, let us take the most fa- 
vorable year, 1929, when the national 
income received by all families and 
individuals was $81,000,000,000. Pick- 
ing out merely the crucial facts from 
the voluminous reports we find that: 


12,000,000 families, 42% of all, received 
less than $1,500 a year. 

20,000,000 families, 71% of all, received 
less than $2,500 a year. 


300,000 families, about 1% of all, re- 
ceived more than $25,000 a year. 


And this was true in America’s 
greatest year of so-called prosperity! 
Even more startling is the fact, proved 
by the government reports, that be- 
tween 1929 and 1932 the national in- 
come dropped 40%! Wages of work- 
ers went down 60% and profits of 
owners 30%. Hence, when Mr. Roose- 
velt and his New Deal began to work 
in March, 1933, more than 14,000,000 
families—half of.our people—must 
have been forced to live on not more 
than $700 to $800 a year. Moreover, 
20,000,000 families, nearly three- 
fourths of the American people, must 
have had not over $1,500. 


What Buying Power Is Needed for 
a Decent Living? 


The facts are at hand to answer 
this question also. Many careful 
studies of minimum requirements for 
a “reasonable standard” of living 
made by the government and private 
bureaus are now available. The find- 
ings of the Brookings report (which 
every high school should own) can be 
taken as safe and sane estimates of 
the minimum needed. 

The grave danger confronting the 
American people in March, 1933, is 
perfectly clear from these findings. 
The studies prove that an “adequate 
diet” (and corresponding housing, 
clothing, and the like) cannot be ob- 
tained for a family of four on less 
than $3,000 per year. Yet not one- 
third of the American families received 
that income. Moreover, a “liberal 
diet,” which the experts agree all hu- 
man beings should have for a minimum 
living, cannot be secured for a family 
of four on less than $5,000 a year. 
Ninety per cent of the people in 1929, 
and 95% in 1982, did not have it. To 
get it, the Brookings report concludes, 
“would require an increase in the 
production of all kinds of consumers’ 
goods and services by something like 
70 or 80 per cent.” 

Moreover, as shown from the findings 
of the National Survey of Potential 
Product Capacity by my article in 
Scholastic for February 16, 1935, this 
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increase was actually possible. There 
were sufficient resources, technology 
and personnel, Hence the conclusions 
of such conservative and careful stu- 
dents as those of Brookings and of 
the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor could have been made an ac- 
tuality in the life of Americans. The 
people could have been given a safe 
and comfortable living. 

This, then, is a brief statement of 
the problem confronting the American 
people and hence Mr. Roosevelt's 
New Deal as their chosen government. 
This New Deal has been in operation 
two years. What progress has it made 
toward the solution of this basic prob- 
lem—the distribution of buying power 
to the families of the United States? 

As I have pointed out repeatedly in 
earlier articles, the difficulties con- 
fronting the New Dealers were enor- 
mous. When they came into power 
the whole economic system was run- 
ning in low gear. Thousands of fac- 
tories were closed. Business men were 
afraid to borrow money with which to 
buy and manufacture goods. Banks 
were afraid to lend it to them. 
Farmers did not know how much to 
plant and grow. Like the business 
men of the towns, they lacked ready 
income with which to carry on their 
farming. Banks were unwilling to 
lend to them, too. Home-owners all 
over the land were in danger of losing 
their homes. Banks would not lend 
them the needed money. 

The whole economic system was 
stalled. Fear gripped the land. In 
the first six months of its administra- 
tion, the New Deal built up the mo- 
rale of the people. By the swift pass- 
age of a breathtaking body of new 
laws, by a nation-wide campaign of 
radio, movie, newspaper and magazine 
propaganda, it restored the wavering 
confidence of the people. That job it 
did well. 

What did it do to industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, banking, and the like to 
solve the more fundamental problem 
of distributing buying power to all 
of the people? How did it attack the 
task of starting up industry and put- 
ting 15,000,000 people back to work? 
Did it help farmers and business men 
to secure enough return from their 
products so that agriculture and busi- 
ness would operate steadily? What 
did it do to guarantee 40,000,000 
workers the right to bargain with em- 
ployers? How did it handle the stag- 
gering problem of keeping a steady 
flow of credit moving to small busi- 
nesses, farmers, and home-owners? 

Only by answering these questions 
can we answer the central one of all, 
namely: To what extent has the New 
Deal distributed adequate buying 
power to the American people? Hence 
to the study of those questions we 
turn in the next article. ' 
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Shall the Government Own Light and Power? 
A Debate on Public Ownership of Utilities—Part II 


RESOLVED: That the Government 
(Federal, State, or Municipal) 
should own and operate all elec- 
tric light and power utilities. 


(For affirmative brief and references 
see February 16th issue.) 


Negative Brief 


1. Government ownership and control of 
electrical utilities would be contrary to 
our accepted principles and traditional 
practises. 

A. It would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of government as expressed in the 
Constitution. 

1. The functions of our federal gov- 
ernment, as set forth in the constitution, 
are specific. 

a. These functions do not include 
the operation of private business. 

B. It would be contrary to our basic 
economic principles of the freedom of 
private enterprise. 

1. America’s outstanding economic 
and industrial leadership which, even in 
times of depression, provides a standard 
of living not known by the peoples of 
any other nation, is largely due to the 
freedom given private initiative. 

2. To put the federal government into 
the power business would be a dangerous 
denial of this tradition. 

C. It would be an opening wedge for 
all sorts of socialistic schemes. 

1. The dissatisfaction with utilities 
has been largely “manufactured.” 

a. The average man, who has seen 
electrical service constantly improved 
and rates constantly lowered over the 
span of a generation, although prac- 
tically all other services and commodi- 
ties have risen in price, usually has 
very little criticism to offer of utili- 
ties until his cupidity has been 
aroused by well-planned propaganda. 

b. This propaganda is a definite 
part of a plan to socialize all of our 
basic industries, and so change the 
entire current of American life. 

(1) The utilities business has been 
singled out for attack because it is 
both sound and prosperous, and it 
would be a great advance toward the 
consummation of socialist plans if it 
could be taken over. 

(a) It is worthy of note that utili- 
ties, the most successful business, 
have been singled out for the attack, 
rather than the railroads, which are 
now confronted by difficulties. 

(2) The taking over of the utilities 
would -advance the socialist march of 
progress to the extent of bringing 
within their plans over twelve billion 
dollars in equipment, annual receipts 
of over two billion dollars, controlling 
approximately 300,000 employes re- 
ceiving nearly a half billion dollars 
annually in salaries. 

II. Government ownership and operation 
is not necessary. 

A. There is nothing in the electric in- 
dustry as a whole, as it exists today, that 
would justify the radical step of taking it 
away from private ownership. 

1. Conditions are not so bad as the 
alarmists and propagandists would have 
us believe. 

a. There is an attempt upon the 
part of government ownership advo- 
cates to make us believe that the 
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sensational disclosures of the Federal 
Trade Commission investigation are 
representative of the electric industry 
as a whole. 

b. We cannot indict an industry 
upon the basis of the acts of its 
“black-sheep”; we must accept such 
individuals and corporations as ex- 
ceptions, until proved otherwise. 

2. The electrical industry, as a whole, 
is both sound and progressive. 

a. As developed by private owner- 
ship and operation, it constitutes the 
cheapest and most universally useful 
service ever rendered a civilized com- 
munity. 

b. In the decade from 1920 to 1930, 
production of electricity increased 
approximately 100%. 

c. Almost 20 million American 
homes now utilize electricity. 

d. Until the depression, new homes 
were receiving electricity at the rate 
of approximately a million a year. 


e. This enormous and basic service 
is rendered to the people at less cost 
today than before the war, despite 
the fact that labor and commodity 
costs have generally increased up- 
wards of 100%. 

(1) Between January, 1929, and 
June, 1934, the average price paid for 
electrical service by American homes 
fell from 6.6c to 5.4¢ per kilowatt 
hour despite the fact that taxes, which 
formerly took 9.4c out of every utility 
revenue dollar, last year took 12.7c 
out of every dollar. 


3. The electrical industry, as a whole, 
is so conducted as to be in the best 
interests of the consumer. 


a. Profits to utilities come ultimate- 
ly not from combines and amalgama- 
tions, but from increased business. 

b. Increased business is dependent 
upon the cheapest possible rates, and 
upon the good will of the customers. 

ce. Thus utilities generally tend 
toward public interest; not because of 
any emotional altruism on their part, 
but because it is “good business.” 
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This chart, reprinted from a bulletin of the Edison Electric Institute, organ of 
the utilities, shows the relative prices of residence electricity, cost of living, com- 
ies Compared with pre-war figures, domestic 
electricity at the end of 1933 stood at 37 per cent below the 1913 average, while 
the cost of living index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics at the end of 1933 
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4. What abuses exist at present, can 
be corrected. 
a. The abuses of finance need not 
affect the consumer. 

(1) Holding companies: If promoters 

make more than 7% or 8% through 

holding companies, the investors in 
preferred stocks and bonds may lose 

a margin of 1% or 2%, but as long 

as the rates are based upon 7% or 8% 

of the total invested, this does not 

affect the consumer. 

(2) Over - capitalization: Regula- 
tory bodies can, and generally do, base 
rates upon their own valuation, not 
upon the possibly “watered” valuation 
of the utility. 

b. There are proper agencies for 
correcting abuses. 

(1) Federal Power Commission has 
regulatory powers, which can be ex- 
tended. 

(2). State commissions have power. 

(3) Their powers, resources and 
personnel can be made to equal the 
necessities of whatever situation is 
disclosed. 

(4) Remedial legislation may al- 
ways be used as a corrective. 

(a) Congress has already enacted 
remedial legislation in the Johnson 
Act (May 1934) which seeks, and no 
doubt will succeed, to prevent utili- 
ties from presenting a new case in the 
federal court, so as to render useless 
the evidence prepared by the state 
regulatory body. Under this act, the 
decision of the federal court will be 
based on the evidence originally pre- 
sented before the state commission. 

B. Hydro-electric power is not of suffi- 
cient importance to justify such a step. 
1. Many of the most important states 
have no undeveloped water power of 
any consequence. 
2. 80% of the undeveloped power 
lies in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast region, away from the great 
transportation and industrial centers. 
3. In the main, both for the present 
and the future, we must depend upon 
steam plants, their power generated by 
burning fuels. 
4. Because of modern engineering de- 
velopments, there is very little differ- 
ence between the final cost of electric- 
ity produced by steam and that gen- 
erated by water power. 
5. Only a tiny fraction of the coal 
supply has as yet been exhausted. 
6. Improvements and economies in 
the use of this fuel are already taking 
place. 
7. The water-power situation by it- 
self is far from justification of any 
program for government ownership of 
all utilities. 
Ill. Government ownership and control 
would be detrimental to the best interests 
of the people. 

A. It would put the government in 
business on a gigantic scale. 

1. This would be undesirable for 

a. It would lead to the creation of 
a vast bureaucracy, with all the evils 
inherent therein. 

b. It would mean management by 
politicians, with an inevitable tendency 
toward (a) graft, (b) inefficiency; 
and (c) policies directed by political 
expediency. 

c. Experience shows that politics 
simply cannot. be kept out of large 
government enterprises. Either they 
are operated for the benefit of a po- 
litical machine or, like Ontario’s 
“Hydro,” they themselves become 
great political machines. 

2. Government in business would be 
economically unsound for 

a. Government administration of 


business activities must, because of 

the inherent deficiencies of govern- 

ment control, prove inferior to private 
operation. 

(1) If we take over the utilities, in 
order to protect their administration 
so far as possible from politics, we 
must at once put 300,000 employes 
under an airtight civil service, to be 
hired by a commission and promoted 
by seniority. Otherwise, with 300,000 
jobs under political control, we would 
have a political debauchery unparal- 
leled in all history. 

(2) At the top, where exceptional 
genius must be had for directing such 
a complicated and extensive structure 
as our utilities system, neither senior- 
ity, nor competitive examinations, 
nor politics will succeed in finding or 
securing such executive ability. 

8. The unsoundness of government 
operation of private enterprises is 
borne out by recorded experience. 

a. The Muscle Shoals fiasco. 

b. The government operation of 
railroads during the war, costing the 
people of the nation over a billion and 
a half dollars, and nearly ruining the 
carriers. 

c. Unsatisfactory experiences with 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, U. S. 
Housing Corporation, etc. 

d. The low efficiency of govern- 
mentally owned railroads and tele- 
phone service ingforeign countries. 

B. It would result in increased costs to 
the consumer. 

1. Government operation, for the rea- 
sons indicated above, would result in in- 
efficient and extravagant operations. 

2. Nothing can be produced and sold 
for less than its cost; if the actual elec- 
tricity bills did not indicate the cost, it 
would nevertheless still be there in 
higher taxes. 

C. It would lead to economic disaster. 

1. It would adversely affect the inter- 
ests of the million or more owners of 
utility securities, including most of our 
endowed schools and colleges, savings 
banks and life insurance companies. 

2. It would hinder business progress. 

a. The utility companies, with their, 
programs of expansion, offer an excel- 
lent place, for the productive use of 
capital. 

b. With this market for capital 
withdrawn, there would be an accen- 
tuation of our present serious problem 
of finding profitable employment for 
capital. 

c. In addition, capital would be ex- 
tremely reluctant to develop other 
wealth-creating enterprises because of 
the feeling that the more successful 
such enterprises became, the greater 
the chance that the government would 
step in and take them over. 

d. The ultimate result would be a 
feeling of timidity on the part of cap- 
ital, making it extremely difficult to 
secure needed funds for already 
essential industries, or for new indus- 
tries holding out the promise of creat- 
ing more wealth and providing more 
comforts for our people. 

D. The arguments in favor of govern- 
ment ownership and operation are largely 
invalid. 

1. It is claimed that “Municipal 
plants have been successfully operated.” 

a. As a matter of fact, the munici- 
pal plants which have been success- 
fully operated are few and far be- 
tween, and receive so much attention 
because they are so unusual. Even 
then, the actual costs of operation 
are largely concealed in tax bills which 
the consumers pay. The other and 
impressive side of this picture lies 
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in the actual record, up to 1930, of 

1,701 cities and towns having given 

up municipal operation. The total 

population of these communities is 

3,743,761; and 16 are cities of more 

than 30,000 population. 

2. It is claimed that “The success of 
Ontario’s ‘Hydro’ establishes the efii- 
ciency of government operation on a 
large scale.” 

a. The low rates admittedly charged 
by “Hydro” are not due to public 
ownership, but to an extraordinarily 
favorable natural conditions which ex- 
ists nowhere else on the American 
continent. The great bulk of the 
power is developed from Niagara 
Falls, where water is available at all 
times, year in and year out, so that an 
additional investment in auxiliary 
and reserve steam plants, which would 
be required almost any place else, is 
unnecessary. “Hydro” does not pub- 
lish a completely consolidated balance 
sheet such as commissions require of 
privately owned power companies. 
Domestic users, each of whom has one 
vote, are favored in rates, while in- 
dustries, which have no voting power, 
are discriminated against. The rates 
for domestic users are based on ex- 
emption from all taxes. Given simi- 
lar natural advantages, privately 
owned American companies could 
duplicate the rates charged in On- 
tario. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
=» SIGNPOSTS = 


The fight for the governorship of Cali- 
fornia in the last election was the most 
exciting and significant of any in the 
country. The leading actor in that show 
was Upton Sinclair, a writer of interna- 
tional reputation. In, “J, Candidate for 
Governor, And How I Got Licked” (pub- 
lished by Upton Sinclair, Station A, Pas- 
adena, Cal., $1.50), he tells the story of 
his blistering campaign. There is no 
doubt, from these pages, that the move- 
ment to “Stop Sinclair” meant a great deal 
to the financial and industrial interests of 
California. His account of the methods 
they used to defeat him reads like a 
chapter from the diary of our Public En- 
emies Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, rolled into one. 
Libel, forgery, slander, misquotation were 
used against him, Mr. Sinclair says. The 
part the press and the movies played is 
particularly instructive. 








» 

Property or Peace (Covici, Friede, 
$3.00) would be a good one to follow Sin- 
clair on your reading list. It is a pene- 
trating book by the foremost labor 
journalist in England, H. N. Brailsford. 
He deals with the decline of liberal de- 
mocracy and the rise and meaning of 
party dictatorships, as well as with the 
inherent weakness of democracy in a s0- 
ciety where there is great inequality of 
wealth. The author argues the necessity 
for deliberate economic organization and 
planning. In the international sphere, 
sovereignty, he says, plays the same havoc 
as property in the economic world. “Open 
frontiers, disarmament and cultural lib- 
erty ... to this we must assuredly come, 
if we mean to live in peace.” 


* 
“Amelia Earhart, A Flier in Sugar,” is 
in The Nation 
(January 30, 1935) in which Leslie Ford 
charges that the woman flier’s recent 
spectacular flight was part of a high- 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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The Administration Banking Bill 


HERE are few subjects about 

which experts quarrel so vio- 

lently as they do about the 

question of money. If four 
economists are seated in a room and 
you ask them for a simple explanation 
of some money topic, you'll get four 
different opinions—no, five, because 
one of the economists is sure to have 
two different opinions himself. This 
observation is prompted by the hours 
of study we have found necessary to 
get the “low-down” on the adminis- 
tration’s new banking bill. (Scholas- 
tic, October 13, 1934 has a_back- 
ground article on this problem). We 
have consulted the experts and here is 
the unanimous opinion of at least one 
of them. 

Description of Plan: The preamble 
to the plan reads, “To provide for the 
sound, effective, and uninterrupted 
operation of the banking system... .” 
It is divided into three parts. The 
first deals with the establishment of a 
permanent insurance scheme for bank 
deposits. You might not think this 
was necessary any longer, but the ex- 
perts believe that the work of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion should be extended and made per- 
manent. The third part deals with 
technical legal changes, correcting 
errors and omissions in the banking 
act of 1933— it too, has “aroused lit- 
tle discussion.” It is the second part 
of the proposed plan, which calls for 
revolutionary ‘changes. This part 
deals with the shift in control from a 
Federal Reserve Board which was 
supposed merely to coordinate mem- 
ber banks, to a Federal Reserve Board 
which will have a close tie-up with 
the government and will control bank- 
ing policy for the whole country. It 
is a plan for a central banking system 
similar to those in Europe. The chief 


thing to remember is that the new. 


plan puts banking operations under 
stricter government control. 

‘Importance: One of the most im- 
portant measures yet proposed by 
the Roosevelt Administration. 

Purpose: To start the wheels of in- 
dustry moving again—in short to help 
bring about recovery. 

People go to the banks to borrow 
money for all sorts of purposes. 
Sometimes they need the money for 

‘sixty days, sometimes for several 
years. Banks deal in both short-term 
loans and long-term loans. Now from 
one point of view, long-term loans are 


dangerous for banks when they need 
money in a hurry. Government bonds 
and short-terms loans can be redis- 
counted quickly, or thrown on the 
market for sale, and the bank gets the 
money it needs. These are liquid as- 
sets, they move fast. Long-term loans 
are not liquid, it’s difficult to convert 
them into cash quickly, and a bank 
loaded up with long-term loans is a 
bank full of frozen assets. 

Just as in  pre-depression days 
banks did not concern themselves 
enough about being liquid, so now dur- 
ing the depression, they have become 
too much concerned about liquidity. 
To have most of their assets in cash 
on hand or securities that can be 
quickly sold makes banks feel safer 
against the ever-present danger of 
people’s starting “runs.” But it also 
makes it difficult for business men to 
borrow the money they may need for 
machinery, etc. Though the banks to- 
day have plenty of money they are 
wary of lending it for long-term 
periods. Now the new banking bill is 
designed to make it possible for banks 
to rediscount their long-term loans 
more easily. The bank can lend more 
freely than before. This in turn will 
mean that business men will be more 
easily able to borrow money to invest 
in machinery, wages, raw materials, 
etc. and thus start business going 
again. It means inflation—of credit, 
not of currency. Critics of the Left 
contend that this will prove a boom- 
erang in that there is no point in mak- 
ing it easier for business men to make 
goods if they can’t sell them. These 
critics want the emphasis put on pur- 
chasing power of the masses first. 

Politics: From this angle, the plan 
is an attempt to stave off wild Con- 
gressmen who have “dangerous” ideas 
of inflation of the currency. 

Many of the conservatives who 
fought against enactment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act twenty years ago, 
are now loudest in their praises of it 
as opposed to this new banking plan. 
Nevertheless, despite their opposition 
and that of Senator Glass, who knows 
finance, and is a stubborn fighter, it is 
expected that the bill will be enacted 
in May with only minor modifications. 
The administration may have trouble 
in the Senate, which will certainly try 
to amend the bill, but the House, 
which is controlled by the adminis- 
tration, will probably approve the 
important features. 
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Social Studies Signposts 
(Concluded from page 16) 


pressure advertising campaign by Ha- 
waiian sugar interests. Miss Earhart got 
$10,000, and the sugar companies got their 
pet phrase, “the alluring southwest cor- 
ner of the United States that is Hawaii,” 
printed in most of the country’s newspa- 
pers. If the Pan-Pacific Press Bureau 
continues its “clever” work, says Ford, 
we'll have that and _ similar phrases 
dinned into our ears until all Americans 
resent the fact that Hawaii’s sugar quota 
under the Jones-Costigan Act is not as 
large as that of the growers on the main- 
land and in Cuba. Anyway, it was a great 
flight. 

In the same issue Raymond Gram Swing 
sketches Bilbo of Mississippi with the 
same satirice strokes he used on uey 
Long. Good writing by a first-rate crafts- 
man. 


No. 7 in the World Affairs Pamphlets 
published jointly by the Foreign Policy 
Association and World Peace Founda- 
tion (8 W. 40th St., N. Y., 25¢) continues 
the same high standard set by the first 
six. The title is *Europe—War or Peace,” 
and the author is Walter Duranty, one 
of the most famous newspaper cor- 
respondents of our time. Mr. Duranty 
packs as much information into these 46 
pages as you will find in books six times 
the size and 12 times the price. 


The February Forum has a debate on 
the Child Labor Amendment: Against 
Ruth M. Miner; For—Frances Perkins. 
We think Miss Perkins wins, but Miss 
Miner puts the best possible face on the 
opposition. 

e 


A negro tenant farmer on a large plan- 
tation was called into the office of the 
boss to settle their yearly account. The 
tenant was told, “George, you've worked 
hard this year, and even though prices 
have been low you made out very well. 
All you owe me is $12.” Today 60% of 
the cotton farms in the South are oper- 
ated by tenants. It’s a system that began 
on a large scale after 1865, and has grown 
ever since. Now at last a_ successful 
mechanical cotton picker has been in- 
vented. What will be its effect on the 
economy of the South? According to 
Oliver Carlson in the February American 
Mercury, “The Revolution in Cotton” 
which is sure to follow will be of tre- 
mendous importance not only to Southern 
planter and tenant farmer, but to all 
of us. 





Child Labor Amendment 
Honor Roll of States 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota Wyoming 
Montana Utah 
These states have ratified. 
to this list! 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Maine 
Michigan 


Add yours 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Abyssinian captains garbed for battle. Italian troops may have to face these savage 
border di 


warriors soon unless the Italian Somaliland 


. . 

Abyssinia ii is going 

through the mo- 
tions of threatening war on Abyssinia, 
without declaring war, as a result of a 
third “border incident,” in which five na- 
tive soldiers of Italian Somaliland were 
killed and six wounded in an attack by 
armed Abyssinians on the Italian post at 
Afdub, south of Ualual, scene of an 
earlier attack in which each side called 
the other the aggressor. 


At Rome secret orders are said to have 
been issued for mobilization of two di- 
visions totalling 35,000 men, contingents 
of the class of 1911 being called to the 
colors, while ships are being held at 
various ports as transports for the troops, 
planes, tanks, and artillery. The Italian 
press has been under a virtual state of 
censorship. Italy was declared ready to 
spend $850,000,000 in a two-year war 
upon Abyssinia. 


In the meantime Italo Balbo, Governor 
of Libya and hero of the trans-Atlantic 
air flight, has been summoned to Rome 
to take part in a consultation of the 
Fascist Grand Council, which meets 
rarely. From Addis Ababa, capital of 
Abyssinia, Mussolini had in the meantime 
received a version of the border affray 
which called the Italians aggressors. 


Conversations proceeded between Ne- 
gradas Yesus, Abyssinian Charge d’Af- 
faires, and Fulvio Suvich, Italian Foreign 
under-secretary, in which each protested 
the sincerity of his nation’s desire to 
maintain peace. 


Italy avers she will not draw the sword 
which she has been rattling if Abyssinia 
will do the following things: pay an indem- 
nity covering damages for the recent bor- 
der incidents; tender a formal apology 
to Italy and salute the Italian flag; con- 
sent to the establishment of a neutral 
zone between Abyssinia and Italy’s Afri- 
can colonies and accept a delimitation of 
the border agreed to by a mixed Abys- 
sinian-Italian commission. 


Only a small Italian force has left for 
Africa so far—enough to reenforce the 


disputes are amicably settled. 


small frontier garrison, which is deemed 
insufficient should the Abyssinians launch 
a sudden attack. Intervention by the 
League of Nations, of which both nations 
are members, may prevent. outbreak of 
hostilities. Abyssinia has made no reply 
to the Italian ultimatum but is expected 
to balk at the neutral zone plan, 

Thirty-nine years ago a force of Abys- 
Sinians under the then Emperor, Menelik, 
met and defeated a smaller force of 
Italians at Adowa. The defeat was so 
thorough that the Italian pride still rankles 
at the memory. 


European Pacts the in 


scarcely dried on the Franco-Italian pact 
when the Foreigm Secretaries of Great 
Britain and France began a series of dip- 
lomatic parleys which resulted in an in- 
vitation to Germany to join France, 
England, Belgium and Italy in a new 
pact for the peace of Europe. One of the 
clauses of this pact, described as a 
“Locarno of the air”, would provide that 
each of the signatories shall come to the 
immediate assistance of any of the other 
signers menaced by aerial aggression. 

Taking at face value German profes- 
sions of peace, the Allied Powers asked 
Germany to make the word deed by join- 
ing in the new Locarno, and offered in 
return, recognition of her military equal- 
ity among the nations, now denied in the 
Versailles treaty. Such recognition would 
save the face of the Western nations, 
since Germany has been making no secret 
of the fact that she has been steadily re- 
arming, particularly in the air. France 
and Britain also urged Germany to re- 
turn to the League of Nations, under 
whose wing the final series of pacts is 
expected to be made. 

Following the invitation, Adolf Hitler 
went into a huddle with his foreign min- 
ister, Baron von Neurath, and his avia- 
tion minister, Goering. German official 
press opinion stresses the point that the 
nations will have to concede arms equality 
as a starting point in the negotiations, 
and not as a reward to Germany for 
entering into a new concord. 

In an oral reply to the London com- 
munique given by Von Neurath to the 
French and English ambassadors at Ber- 
lin, Germany expressed its willingness to 
enter a Western European air conven- 
tion but not any pact which guarantees 
the independence of Austria, with which 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Christian Science Monitor. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


> 

Work Relief since ws 

passage 
by the lower house of Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s $4,880,000,000 work re- 
lief bill has been at-the mercy of lengthy 
debate, hearing and amendments in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. In 
an effort to break the jam, President 
Roosevelt was obliged to 


a 
that its political complexion might sug- 
gest. There is talk in Washington that 
President Roosevelt may have to resort 
to a radio appeal to the public to whip 
his party into line. 

Probably the anniversary broadcast 
planned for March 4 by the President 
and members of his Cabinet may serve 
the purpose. 





make his peace with Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, chair- 
man of the committee 
and chief Democratic 
critic of the Administra- 
tion’s program. With 
Glass’ help at least one 
embarrassing amendment 
was defeated, but even so, 
the bill has stayed in 
committee so long that 
Federal Relief Adminis- 
trator Harry L. Hopkins 
has been wringing his 
hands for funds to carry 
on relief while lawmakers 
debated and even the $50,- 
000,000 fund which he 
drew from the Public 
Works Administration was 
within a few days of ex- 
haustion. 

The administrator of 
the new fund was named 
by the White House be- 
fore the measure had be- 
come law. He is General 
Robert E. Wood, presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. Technically, he will be 
head of a committee of the 
Business Advisory and 
Planning Council to con- 
sult with the Administration, but he is 
regarded as, in effect, the administrator 
of the President's work relief billions. 
There has been talk in high places that 
General Wood would be asked to head a 
new one-man N.R.A., on the General 
Johnson model. 

Heads of the American Federation of 
Labor appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee to urge it to incorporate in the 
bill a clause providing that wages pre- 
vailing in private industry shall be paid 
on public works projects in a given re- 
gion. This amendment was defeated but 
only on condition that the President or- 
der the prevailing scale paid should he 
find that the works program is likely to 
depress private wage scales. 

The Administration’s argument against 
the prevailing wage scale is that it would 
limit the number who would benefit by 
the public works program and the time 
during which the fund could be expected 
to do any good. Defeated also was an 
amendment cutting the fund by two bil- 
lion dollars, as well as one to finance it 
by inflating the currency, and one which 
would have converted the works relief 
program into a dole. 

Senator McCarran of Nevada is sched- 
uled to lead the fight for the prevailing 
wage rate amendment when the bill 
reaches the floor, and Senator Adams of 
Colorado will try to turn the $4,880,- 
000,000 work relief plan into a $2,000.- 
000,000 dole. A group of Senators is 
behind another plan to direct the imme- 
diate earmarking for relief purposes of 
$880,000,000 and to ascertain as precisely 
as possible the manner in which the re- 
maining $4,000,000,000 is to be spent. 

Since the defeat of the World Court 
it is obvious that the Senate is not the 
pliant instrument of the Administration 
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Knott in Dallas News 
Temporarily Unbalanced 
In a sudden shift to 


A. A. A. the “Right,” Jerome 


Frank, counsel to the A.A.A., and four 
members of his staff were ousted in a 
“reorganization” of the A.A.A.; Fred- 
eric C. Howe, Consumers’ Counsel, (Schol., 
Feb. 9), was demoted, and Gardner Jack- 
son of his staff was dismissed. The 
shake-up marks the crumbling of the 
left wing of the New Deal. It is signifi- 
cant that in December, 1933, when there 
was a showdown 

between the liberal 

Mr. Frank and the 

conservative Mr. 

Peek, it was Peek 

that had to go, but 

in February, 1935, 

when there was a 

showdown ~ between 

the liberal Mr. 

Frank and: Peek’s 

successor, Chester 

Davis, it was: Frank 

that had to go. 

The ability of Frank and his associates 
had not been questioned. The probable 
reason for his dismissal is suggested by 
Mark Sullivan’s description of him in the 
Herald Tribune: “He has a first-class 
brain and great force and _ persistence. 
One might fairly call him the ablest of 
the brain trusters, certainly the most 
forceful. He wrote more teeth and more 
cunning into New Deal statutes and put 
the screws on business more relentlessly 
than any of the others. . . . Some who 
observe the New Deal closely think Mr. 
Frank did more to take the profit-motive 
out of business than all the other brain 
trusters combined.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
A. Wallace, had assured the country that 
the A.A.A. was organized to see that the 


farmer, the consumers, and the processors 
(that is, the middlemen), were to get a 
square deal. Frank and Howe favored 
the farmers and consemers first. When 
they saw that large profits were going 
to the processors while the farmers were 
getting much less, and the consumers 
were footing the bill, they fought back. 
Howe's Consumer's Guide pointed out 
that there was too big a spread between 
what the farmer was getting for his milk 
and what the public was paying for it 
(Schol., Feb. 9, pp. 12-13). The liberals 
came into conflict with the canners, too. 
They wanted the consumer to be pro- 
tected by forcing canners to print the 
grade of their products on the labels. 

Naturally they met with strong opposi- 
tion. The lobbies of the distributors’ 
groups brought pressure on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The fight came to 
a head over the canned asparagus agree- 
ment. Mr. Frank and his group insisted 
that since the canners were exempted 
from certain provisions in the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, it was only fair that their 
books and records should be open to in- 
spection by Government officials. But 
A.A.A. Administrator Chester Davis 
wanted to approve the asparagus agree- 
ment. So he put the issue squarely before 
Secretary Wallace, and Wallace decided 
for Davis. 

Enter Brain Truster No. 1, Rexford G 
Tugwell, prominent liberal and Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture. He had been 
vacationing in Florida and when he got 
the news, he flew to Washington and 
called on the President. He was too late 
to save his friends but he did win som 
concessions. He himself was given a place 
on the new “operating council” of the 
A.A.A., and Calvin Hoover, another lib- 
eral, was made Consumers’ Counsel in 
place of Howe, who remains on the staff. 


M, Four million dollars’ 
acon worth of dirigible and 
two members of the crew of 83 officers 
and men were swallowed up in the Pacific 
midway between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco when the huge naval dirigible 
Macon lurched out of control and plunged 
from its 2,500-foot height. 

A naval court of inquiry hastily sum 
moned aboard the S.S. Tennessee in San 
Francisco harbor heard the Macon’s re- 
pair officer testify that an anticipated 
break at the dirigible’s fins had been the 
eause of the damage and destruction. 
According to the chief boatswain’s mate, 
“when the Macon was over Texas two 
girders sheared off at the 18% frame when 
they ran into squalls.” There was startled 
silence at this testimony. 

Lieut. Calvin M. Bolster, the repair 
officer, also testified that the weak spots 
in the dirigible’s structure were known, 
that orders had been given for repairs, 
that the material for repairs had been 
sent to the Sunnyvale base but that the 
ship took off on its fatal flight before re- 
pairs had been completed. 

With the loss of the navy’s only re- 
maining dirigible following the destruc- 
tion less than two years ago of the Akron, 
opinion among naval authorities is that 
no successors to these ill-fated vessels 
should be constructed. President Roose- 
velt pointed out that the Navy could have 
from fifty to seventy long-range bombing 
planes for the price of a dirigible, and 
Senator King announced that he would 
propose an amendment to the work relief 
bill prohibiting the use of any part of the 
fund for dirigible construction. If the dirig- 
ible has a friend in Washington, he is silent. 
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Auto Ci In March, 1934, 


the assembly lines 
in the attomobile factories were moving 
fast. Production was at the season’s peak. 
The workers in the industry, however, 
were dissatisfied with conditions and 
threatened a strike. The President stepped 
into the picture, presented the workers 
with a code, and the strike was averted. 

By November, 
1934, the workers 
had had enough of 
the code. It was due 
to expire, and they 
wanted a new code. 
Particularly objec- 
tionable to organized 
labor was the “merit 
clause” which gives 
manufacturers the 
right to hire and fire 
“on merit.” (Union 
leaders claim that 
lack of merit was 
often confused with 
union activities.) The President extended 
the code for ninety days, and announced 
the beginning of a government study of 
the industry. 

On the eve of the expiration of the 
90-day extension period, the President an- 
nounced that he would again extend the 
auto code, with four amendments, this 
time to June 16 when the Recovery Act 
itself expires. Immediately the A. F. of 
L. heads announced their disapproval of 
the President’s action. 

Labor sees no gain in these new fea- 
tures of the code. One gives time and a 
half for work in excess of 48 hours a 
week (the average work-week under the 
code is 40 hours), and another calls for 
agreements in the industry for fall models 
and shows (instead of winter) as a step 
toward spreading employment over a 
longer period. 

Donald Richberg is attacked by Labor 
as being the one responsible for putting 
over this program. The majority on the 
N.IL.R.B. were opposed to the terms of 
the code. An auto strike may result from 
the President’s action. 

A few days after the code was extended, 
the N.R.A. Research and Planning Divi- 
sion, directed by Leon Henderson, issued 
its report on the industry. Some of its 
findings were startling. 

As summarized by the New York Times, 
it found that: 

1. Labor unrest exists to a higher de- 
gree than warranted by the depression. 

2. The foreman’s power and the gap 
between the worker and the executive are 
important causes of labor unrest. 

3. Espionage systems exist. 

4: Irregularity of employment has in- 
creased in recent years. 

5. Depression competition has spurred 
the speed-up “beyond human capability 
to produce day by day.” 

6. Automobile workers are considered 
old at 40. 

7. Hourly earnings are high, annual in- 
comes low. 

8. Relatively few employees obtain sup- 
plementary earnings from other sources 
during layoffs. 

The report explains how new labor sav- 
ing devices help to make it possible for 
prices of cars to be lowered while profits 
remain high. Here are some illustrations: 
“The 1929 labor cost of an automobile 
door was $4. The 1935 cost is 15 cents. 
In 1929 body framing cost $38. The pres- 
ent cost is 35 cents. Hand finished body 
frames of wood before paneling cost $3 
in 1929 and 20 cents today. Trimming the 
body cost $12 in 1929 and $4 today. 
Less than five years ago a manufacturer 
finished 100 eight-cylinder motor blocks 
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on a given line-up with 250 men. Today 
the same line finishes 250 motor blocks 
with 20 percent more operations, using 
only 19 men.” 


Defense Three military defense 
bills have been intro- 
duced in the House. The first authorizes 
the improvement of fortifications at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, and in the Canal Zone, 
at a cost of $38,098,000; the second seeks 
to increase the officer personnel in the 
Navy by 1,082 eight years hence, and 
the third to train 498 aviation cadets for 
assignment to the Navy as pilots for the 
planes which are to be added to the 
Navy’s present force. Besides the Navy 
Appropriations bill, now in committee, 
provides for the addition of 11,000 men in 
the enlistment ranks. The Pacific plans 
have been criticized by pacifists as an un- 
warranted provocation to Japan. 

By the terms of the bill providing for 
strengthened fortifications, facilities at 
Pearl Harbor would be improved at a 
cost of $15,000,000 for the purpose of pro- 
viding the Navy with a more complete 
Pacific base for operations than it has 
had before. Two floating drydocks, one 
costing $10,000,000 and the other a mere 
$750,000, are provided for in this measure. 
In the Canal Zone ammunition storage 
facilities are to be provided, as well as 
barracks and officers’ quarters. 

Improvements are planned and will be 
carried into execution upon passage of the 
major defense bill, at the Boston and 
Puget Sound Navy Yards, the naval sta- 
tion at Tutuila, Samoa, the naval torpedo 
station at Newport, Va., the naval prov- 
ing ground at Dahlgren, Va., the Puget 
Sound naval ammunition depot, the naval 
training station at San Diego, Calif., the 
submarine bases at Pearl Harbor and 
Coco Solo, the naval air stations at Nor- 
folk, Pensacola, San Diego, the marine 
barracks at Quantico and the naval radio 
and direction finder stations at Sandy 
Hook, Washington, Oahu, Balboa and 
Cape Mala. 


, ‘arley After pressing the attack 


on the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration at what is considered to be its 
most vulnerable point, Postmaster Gen- 





The Week in Congress 
SENATE 


Approved conference report on the De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill. 

Passed Farm Credit Liberalization Bill, 
with reduced interest rate to farmers. 

Approved resolution appropriating $750,- 
000 tor further investigation of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


HOUSE 


Adopted conference report on Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill 

Adopted conference report on $60,000,000 
Crop Production Loan Bill. 

Passed $99,000,000 Four-Department Ap- 
propriation Bill; appropriated $50,000 to 
continue investigation of bondholders’ pro- 
tective organizations 

Adopted air mail bill. 











eral Farley, Senator Long succeeded in 
persuading the Senate to pass a _ resolu- 
tion calling upon Harold L. Ickes, P.W.A. 
chief, to surrender all data gathered by 
Louis Glavis, Mr. Ickes’ chief investiga- 
tor, concerning Mr. Farley's connection 
with the James Stewart Company and the 
General Builders’ Supply Corporation. 

Senator Long, who had threatened to 
punish the Administration for Mr. Far- 
ley’s withdrawal of patronage from his 
Louisiana machine, seeks to get to the 
bottom of Mr. Farley’s connection with 
these firms, which are believed to have 
reaped much profit out of the $4,250,000 
post office annex contract and that for the 
$6,000,000 Federal courts buildings in 
New York. 

The Stewart company had won the 
award after rejection of previous bids, 
which brought about the elimination of 
competitors and made the Stewart firm 
the low bidder. The Stewart firm’ is be- 
lieved to have been favored for the reason 
that it bought its supplies from the Gen- 
eral Builders’ Supply Corporation with 
which Mr. Farley was previously con- 
nected and which is now headed by a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Farley's, Harry B. 
Finnegan. 

Mr. Ickes expressed his readiness to 
surrender whatever data the Senate may 
demand and Mr. Farley is cutting short 
a Florida vacation to face the charges. 

Republicans have been chuckling the 
past week over the feast of scandal which, 
they anticipate, will be uncovered. 


- 


President Roosevelt, at the conclusion of his recent radio broadcast greeting to Boy 

Scouts throughout the country, is shown listening while the scout oath is given. Left 

to right: James E. West, Washington, chief scout executive; Sydnor Hodges, George 
Kephart, Lloyd Street, and Philip Cole, all of Washington, D. C. 
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Braz il The treaty just 


trade 

signed between the 
United States and Brazil which goes into 
effect thirty days after ratification by the 
U. S. Senate and the Brazilian Congress 
is considered important not only in itself, 
but as a model for future reciprocal 
favored nation treaties into which the 
United States is expected to enter. 

By the terms of this treaty, signed 
with considerable pomp and circumstance 
in President Roosevelt’s office, the United 
States grants large tariff reductions on 
imports of agricultural and _ mineral 
products from Brazil in exchange for 
comparable reductions by Brazil on im- 
ports of manufactured articles from the 
United States. Brazil promises also to 
take the proper steps to continue pay- 
ments on her governmental and commer- 
cial obligations to the United States. 

Signature of the treaty hastened a sale 
of $300,000 worth of locomotives by the 
American Locemotive Company to the 
Sorocabana Railroad, owned by the State 
of Sao Paulo, with the help of the Second 
Export-Import Bank, an R.F.C. agency. 
The sale of the four locomotives was 
made against the competition of govern- 
ment-subsidized English and German 
firms. 

In consequence of the trade treaty, the 
tariff on manganese ore imports from 
Brazil is reduced by half, from 110 per- 
cent to 55 percent. Against domestic 
producers of this metal who have criti- 
cized the trade treaty on the ground that 
it removes “protection,” Secretary of 
State Hull has recently lashed out, deny- 
ing that the tariff reduction would create 
American unemployment. 

“I feel that some notice should be 
taken,” said Secretary Hull, “of the 
grossly exaggerated and_ misleading 
propaganda which is being circulated by 
the combined lobbies seeking to kill all 
efforts to restore normal world trade— 
a trade upon which the employment of 
millions in this country and of tens of 
millions in the world is dependent.” He 
then put the issue in the following way: 

“The question is whether an attempt 
should be made to recover a part of this 
lest trade by modifying the obstruc- 
tions to commerce or whether we shall 
continue to suffer these losses of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the sake 
of ‘protecting’ industries which represent 
only an infinitesimal portion of our pro- 
duction.” 





European Pacts 
(Concluded from page 19) 


requirement in the Franco-Italian under- 
standing the present peace plan is inter- 
locked. 

The German reply, although discourag- 
ing and especially so to France, does not 
close the door to further negotiations, 
which is probably the most encouraging 
construction that can be put upon it. 

According to the original communique, 
France and Britain do not concede 
Germany the right to continue ignoring 
the Versailles treaty, or any part thereof 
unless and until a new pact is formed to 
take its place. The communique indicates 
that Germany’s refusal to play ball will 
net bring to an end the effort to bind 
together the other nations in pacts of 
mutual guarantees against aggression 
from the air. 

The communique is significant also in 
that it indicates an understanding where- 
by Great Britain, for the first time, is 
guaranteed assistance by France, as well 
as guaranteeing assistance to France, 
which has been her previous role. 





Hauptmann 


erating 11 hours and 24 minutes, the jury 
of eight men and four women declared 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann guilty in the 
first degree of murder for the death and 
kidnaping of the Lindbergh baby the 
night of March 1, 1932. Justice Thomas 
W. Trenchard, who presided at _ the 
month-long trial at the Hunterdon County 
Court House and who delivered a charge 
to the jury considered biased by defense 
attorneys, then sentenced fhe prisoner to 
die in the electric chair at the state prison 
in Trenton the week of March 18th. 

This does not mean that the Haupt- 
mann case is ended, although it may be 
so far as the little town of Flemington 
is concerned, for immediately upon the 
passing of sentence the prisoner's attor- 
neys conferred and drew up a plan of 
siege on appeal courts, first to the Court 
of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, and 
if necessary up to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The prisoner, back 
in his cell, protested his innocence and 
appealed for help to finance pleas to 
higher courts. His attorneys previously 
had filed a long list of exceptions to 
Justice Trenchard’s charge to the jury. 

Although leaving to the jurors final de- 
cision as to the credibility of witnesses 
for each side, Justice Trenchard in his 
slow and dignified summing up of the 
evidence implied his serious doubts as to 
the credibility of the defense story that 
the actual kidnaping and murder was 
done by a gang, with which Hauptmann 
had nothing to do, “with the help or 
connivance of some one or more servants 
of the Lindbergh or Morrow households.” 


The career of Justice Trenchard is notable . 


in that he has never been reversed by 
a higher court in the conduct of a murder 
case. 

At no period during the jury’s lengthy 
deliberation was any thought given to the 
possibility of an acquittal verdict. The 
most mercifully minded member of the 
jury, including two of the four women, 
held out for a verdict of guilty with 
a recommendation which would have re- 
quired Justice Trenchard to give Haupt- 
mann a life sentence at hard labor. When, 
finally, the jury filed in to announce its 
verdict, some of its members showed 
more traces of emotion than the prisoner 
and his wife. 

The verdict finally reached by the eight 
typical American men and the four 
typical American women comprising the 
Hauptmann jury has been interpreted as 
a further justification of the jury system 
in the United States. During the course 
of the trial there had been considerable 
speculation to the effect that a clever 
lawyer could befuddle a jury against the 
weight of evidence and by appealing to 
its superficial sentimentalities. Should 
Hauptmann’s lawyers find him a loop- 
hole on appeal, it will be in a court which 
has no jury. 





Bubbles from News Cauldron 


One of the nation’s largest and most 
profitable industries went under N.R.A. 
regulation when President Roosevelt 
signed a code of fair competition for the 
cigarette, snuff, chewing and smoking to- 
bacco industry. The code establishes a 
basic forty-hour week, a maximum eight- 
hour day and minimum wages from 25 
to 40 cents an hour, as against the pre- 
vailing 30 cents an hour rate. Though 
satisfactory to the industry, the code is 
displeasing to labor, whose spokesman, 
William Green, head of the A. F. of L., 
urged the passage of a substitute code 
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which would have given labor a 36-honr 
week. The code has no price-fixing pro- 
visions. 

* 


The Business Advisory and Planning 
Council in the Department of Commerce 
has recommended that a Federal agency 
be authorized to “select and encourage 
the relocation” of small industries, to help 
small economically stranded communities. 
To help finance the cost of moving in- 
dustries the Council recommends the es- 
tablishment of a $2,500,000 revolving 
fund. 

s 


Three thousand deaths in a day gives 
a rough idea of the toll being exacted in 
the thickly populated island of Ceylon 
from the plague of malaria which has 
been rampant since December. Women 
and children seem to be particularly sus- 
ceptible to the contagion, which does not 
spare even the doctors who are needed at 
the hospitals. One-tenth of the total 
population of Ceylon, or 500,000, are 
affected, it has been estimated. The 


plague has been traced to excessive 
drought. 

2 
Start saving your money. The one- 


cent magenta postage stamp, issued in 
1856 by British Guiana, is to be put up 
at public auction in London in May or 
October. It is the only one of its kind 
and is considered the world’s most val- 
uable stamp. Lloyd’s have just insured 
it for $48,000. If you intend to add it to 
your collection, be prepared to out-bid 
King George, who tried to buy it once 
before, but was beaten by an American, 
Arthur Hind. 
7 


The British “devotion to safety” in com- 
mercial aviation has been the subject of 
much praise. Now comes the report of 
our Federal Aviation Commission show- 
ing that America’s safety record in com- 
mercial aviation is better than any in the 
world. In 1933, American lines flew 12,- 
800,000 miles a fatality while British 
made only 2,195,000 miles a fatality. 





Deaths of the Fortnight 


Cuthbert Winfred Pound, 70, who suc- 
ceeded Supreme Court Justice Cardozo as 
chief judge of the New York State Court 
of Appeals and known for the liberalism 
and incisiveness of his judicial opinions. 
... Prof. Hugo Junkers, 76, pioneer de- 
signer and builder of the all-metal plane 
and also widely known for his work on 
internal combustion engines. . . . Mar 
Lieberman, 87, Germany’s most important 
artist and until the rise of Hitler presi- 
dent of the Prussian Academy of Arts. 
... Frederick B. Warde, 84, dean of the 
American stage and an interpreter of 
Shakespearian roles. . . . Mrs. Lundy 
Howard Harris (better known under her 
writing name, Corra Harris), 65, author 
of My Book and My Heart, Eve’s Second 
Husband, . . . Frederick Philip Dinkel- 
berg, 74, architect who designed the Flat- 
iron Building. . . . Dr. Lyon Tyler, 82. 
formerly president of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and son of the tenth 
president of the United States. . .. The 
Emir Ali, 64, uncle of King Ghazi of 
Iraq and formerly King of the Hedjaz. 

Violet Paget (better known under 
her writing name of Vernon Lee), 79, 
writer of novels, plays and poetry... . 
Dr. Herman Vandenburg Ames, 70, pro- 
fessor of American Constitutional His- 
tory at the University of Pennsylvania 
and dean of the Graduate School. 
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Who’s Who in the News 


TOBACCONIST 


Samuel Clay Williams, chairman of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board and 
co-filler, with Donald Richberg, of Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson’s 
boots, is an indus- 
trialist with a gift 
for public service 
and the ability to re- 
concile opposing 
points of view. He 
knows how to get 
along with people 
and he knows how 
to make peace. Up 
to the time he came 
to Washington to 
serve on the Nation- 
al Labor Board, he was president of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., with which 
he still is associated. The cigarette in- 
dustry was, however, the last of the major 
industries to acquire a code. 

Strictly speaking, Mr. Williams’ profes- 
sion, like Mr. Richberg’s, is that of law. 
He was admitted to the bar of North 
Carolina in 1908, when he was 24 At 
Davidson College and at the University of 
Virginia law school he had been not only 
a good student (Phi Beta Kappa) but a 
football player, and he has even today the 
figure of a gfidiron man. 

His connection with the tobacco com- 
pany began in 1917, when he became as- 
sistant general counsel. Four years later 
he was general counsel. In 1925, he be- 
came vice-president and, in 1931, presi- 
dent. 

His service in the New Deal began in 
March, 19338, when President Roosevelt 
named him a member of the National 
Labor Board, of which he acted as chair- 
man in the absences of Senator Wagner, 
and without protest from labor itself. 
Later, he was chosen by Secretary of 
Commerce Roper for the board of indus- 
trialists who were to draw up a long-term 
plan for American industry. He was 
then called upon to serve on the N.R.A.’s 
Advisory Board. Despite his opposition 
to the 30-hour plan he was selected for 
the committee of twelve appointed to 
work out a system of shorter hours and 
increased pay in the consumer industries, 
and thereafter was named to his present 
place in the N.I.R.B. 

He is interested also in the problems of 
agriculture, partly because of his business 
relationship with tobacco growers, and 
because he is himself successful at cattle 
and sheep raising. 


SHIP SURGEON 


Rear Admiral Cary Travers Grayson 
comes to the chairmanship of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, to which he has just been 

appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with 
the spurs he earned 
in medicine and sur- 
gery. The figure is 
not inept for al- 
though theoretically 
a man of the sea, 
Admiral Grayson is 
a horseman and a 
breeder of horses 
and once the riding 
companion of Presi- 
dent Theodore 
Roosevelt. He was best known perhaps 
during the eleven years in which he served 
as physician to President Woodrow Wil- 
son, 

He is by birth and breeding what is 
still known as a Virginia gentleman. The 
son of a physician, he was well grounded 
educationally as well as professionally, 
being a- graduate of William and Mary 
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... the Telephone’s Enemy! 


By LEAD-COVERED cable, your tele- 
phoned voice travels through the 
air, underground, and along the bot- 
toms of rivers and lakes. Inside those 
cables are hundreds of paper-insu- 
lated wires. If a cable should develop 
even a tiny leak and just a few drops 
of moisture reached the paper, all or 
some of the wires would be out of use. 

Bell System engineers have devel- 
oped an ingenious method of detect- 
ing cable leaks and preventing their 
damage—until repairs can be made. 

Steel cylinders of nitrogen gas are 
connected to cables. The gas is fed in 
until there is a pressure of nine pounds 
per square inch. If that pressure 
drops, the telephone company knows 
the cable is leaking. And with spe- 
cial instruments the leak is quickly 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


found and repaired. But meanwhile 
the gas escaping through the leak 
prevents moisture from entering. 

A recent experience of the tele- 
phone company shows how this 
works. A dredging machine, operat- 
ing in a river, accidentally struck a 
cable laid along the bottom. The gas 
pressure on the cylinder immediately 
fell—indicating a leak. And bubbles, 
made on the surface of the river by 
the escaping gas showed the tele- 
phone repair men where to raise the 
cable and seal the hole. 

In this and many other ways, the 
Bell System is constantly safeguard- 
ing one of America’s most important 
means of communication 
—and keeping it in de- 
pendable working order. 


SYSTEM 





College and receiving medical degrees 
from University of the South and the 
Medical College of Virginia, after which 
in 1904, he graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Medical School. He rose through 
the various ranks of the medical service 
of the Navy until, in August, 1916, he was 
made medical director with the rank of 
rear admiral. In the meantime he had 
held the posts of surgeon of the U. S. 
Naval Hospital in Washington, aboard the 
U. S. S. Maryland, surgeon aboard the 
President’s yacht, Mayflower, and attend- 
ing and consulting physician at the Naval 
Dispensary, Washington. He retired 
from the Navy Dec. 30, 1928. 

He has held many official places testify- 
ing to the faith held in his knowledge, 
abilities and judgment. He was a mem- 


ber of the public health committee of the 
National Food Administration, medical 
member of the Council of National De- 
fense and president of the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Institute of Preventive Medicine and 
Tropical Research. He has been a direc- 
tor of the National Capitol Horse Show, 
and of the Maryland Jockey Club and an 
official of other hunting and riding clubs. 

Admiral Grayson was head of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt inauguratio:. ceremonies, and has 
been for many years a member of the 
board of directors of the Red Cross, of 
which he is now the head. He has many 
decorations, including the Navy Cross of 
the U. S., and is a Commander of the 
Order of Leopold of Belgium, and of the 
Legion of Honor of France. 
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Cnarles aywar eonard Spence 
C., 193 


berg or Piltdown did not plunge into the cold waters in a : ~ 
& i & 100 YARDS gee Ee (Mass.), New York A. 1932 














(See note belowt) 


challenge race with each other, or in a marine retreat from =| tat 
some pursuing giant lizard. We have no record of any ancient Back Stroke “alfred Vande Weghe we itred Vande Weghe 
Johnny Weissmuller or Lenore Kight having survived the 100 YARDS ee ee Sl. PE EM Sus, 5008 
flood of Genesis by diving off the last mountain-top in the im.37s. 1m.34.8s. 
wake of The Ark. The ladies and gentlemen of that distant Relay Racing Hoes Jotee | ee Bk. 
and somewhat misty day may have swum, and swum beauti- 200 YARDS (Stump, Hartlein Thomas, W. Spence), i931” 
fully, but we have no record of what stroke they used or in ——= —— } RO 
what time they negotiated the River Nile. The A.A.U. was 300 YARDS MEDLEY!" Mercersburg Academy _ New York A.C. 
not there to record the feat. (Kaye. ‘Brest’ Kelly) - - _ 
It is only in comparatively recent times that records have SHORT COURSE Mistre 


been kept, and nowadays swimming records are being broken itech Cute 75 + - ae piano, ¥ 
- ot Less than GO Fee 

so fast that the annual record books cannot keep up with them. 18s. 17.6s. Calm 
, 7 . Free Style William Rollinger John McKelvey do with 

We are not surprised any more to pick up the paper and see 40 YARDS Academy H.S., Erie, Pa..] Stanford Qniv., 1932 ad 

that Jack Medica, the Spence brothers, Eleanor Holm Jarrett, STs 1931 Orr four wet 

Katherine Rawls, Lenore Kight, or some other human fish, 100 YARDS “Matthew Chrostowski ‘ *" John Weissmuller, 

has broken a record or two. Of course, there are many kinds Provident). 1934 _ eee ree K 

of swimming records to be broken—literally scores of them— 2m.16.6s. 2m.8.6s. — 

. eal c “ ‘ ° 2 220 YARDS John Macionis John Weissmuller the ric 

in each of the various strokes, over all sorts of distances, in Mercersburg Academy Illinois A.C., 1927 poorer.” 

pools of various lengths. This makes the question of swim- ; FRO 1934 ime Geeze: 
: ‘ : . m.7.6s. m.5s. 

ming records quite complicated. Recently, when I tried to Breast Stroke John Paulsen Walter Spence that are 

organize the various records in some sort of table to present 100 YARDS SarCalit 1933 ee Se ee finder. 

to my dear readers, I got so tangled up in yards, meters, long Back Strok Tm.2.7s. 60.8s. 

. , . ~s 15- : dley relay P ac roxe Adolf Kiefer Daniel Zehr 

courses, short courses, 75-foot pools and medley relays, that I Roosevelt "H.StChicago),| Fort Wayne YSLC.A. 

1934 | 1932 


nearly went nuts in the attempt, and a few unkind friends 100 YARDS 
even suggested that I went all the way and have not as yet Relay Racing ae te Bs. (N.J.), ps Univ. ; 
returned. I took my troubles to ye old maestro of swimming Pe = (F. he 
authorities, Louis de B. Handley, Olympic coach and expert of 160 YARDS (Bew, Uhl. on . ” 
experts, who kindly threw the following light on the subject: Sons? 

“Due to the advantage gained from the push-off in effecting 300 YARDS — oe FS. (Chisholm, Northwestern Univ. 






















































































\3m.11.6s. 3m.3.4s. 
the turns—an advantage roughly estimated at about one sec- a. i a Sa pag 
ond per turn except in sprinting very short distances—the Erickson) 
Amateur Athletic Union classes American records in three 
3 Breast stroke—On Jan. 11, 1935, John Higgi 

groups: 20-yard-pool records, set over courses of at least 20 egal, owas the 100-yds. in 1:05.4 and the iOO-meters in’ t ti. 2 oy 
yards, but less than 25 yards; short course 
records, set over courses of at least 25 - EE L It isn’? 
yards, but less than 50 meters; long course EN FR ESSONS IN DI V ING . ng 
records, set over courses of 50 yards and a . . > " ‘ ut Oo 

; This is the sixth of a series of ten formal dives which will be illustrated during 


upwards. In the accompanying table, only : . 4 
those national American records are shown in Scholastic, with explanatory text. ene of 


in the events which correspond to those 
, : : ly ° 
recognized by the national collegiate and 12 Forward Somer Awards 


interscholastic records committee. This sault, Running c ' mitted 

















committee does not list records over what The 1% entries © 
the A.A.U. calls its long course—50 yards eg 15. Fol 
and upwards. The A.A.U. short course 


(25 yards minimum) is the intercollegiate tem eared ws == 
and interscholastic long course. The } ei ig . 
all) or the pike (body 
A.A.U. 20-yard course is the intercolle- pent, Pe ars | ; é> PLUS * 
giate and interscholastic short course.” The 1% Forward Somer- a 
g 


Forward Somer- 
sault may be performed 


This isn’t all there is to it, but it is sault differs from the ordi- 


enough for one day. The accompanying na 5 A beg nag es i oS And if 
table lists only men’s records at recog- i that the former calls ou wi 
nized high school distances—so that you for a head entry (as the ‘ i y 

eo i ve hem y illustration shows), while ee 5 i manent 
can compare best high school performances the latter calls for a feet- — G 


with those of national record holders. A _ first entry. The tuck or 

table showing the records of men and pike may be used in both ’ : So mak 
women in all events over all distances types of dives. The tuck ; , petition 
would take up two full pages of our cher- f°° the 1% Forward on the 
ished space. Girls’ and women’s records Somersault must be held a | Team” 


: : little longer than in the 
are, of course, not equal to men’s records. Forward 6 Somersault rm cannot 
No i scholastic : i xi : . i tit, , : 

n intersch« lastic records for girls exist. order to get a clean head lastic, 
Intercollegiate records for women have’ entry. Good height, close , Bureau 
been kept in recent years; men’s inter- tuck, toes well pointed, ] / bl. 
collegiate records have been kept for arms in line with body, o 


thirty years. are points to observe. ; d ‘ ELDOR 
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Time Saver 
“What’s your name?” 
“M-M-M-M-M-M- Mabel.” 
“T’ll call you Mabel for short.”—Cali- 
fornia Guardsman. 


“It kain’t be 1 o'clock,” said Mose, “kase 
I’z due back to work at 1 o’clock—an’ I 
ain’t there yet.”—Cockle Bur. 


Missing 
“Am I late, Bert?” 
“Yes, it’s ten past.” 
“Ten past what?” 
“I don’t know. I’ve lost the small hand.” 
—Answers. 
- 


Not Guilty 
Mistress: “Just look at the dust on this 
piano, Mary. It’s at least six weeks old!” 
Calm Mary: “Then it ain’t nothing to 
do with me, mum. I’ve been here only 
four weeks.”—Pearson’s. 


Keezer: “When this depression is over 
the rich will be richer and the poor 
poorer.” 

Geezer: “Yes, and I presume the ones 
that are neither will be neitherer.”—Path- 
finder. 








Paying the Miser 

A miserly old nobleman wanted Hogarth 
to paint on his staircase a picture of the 
destruction of Pharaoh’s hosts in the Red 
Sea. After some haggling, Hogarth finally 
agreed to do the work for about half 
what it was worth. After two days’ work, 
he said the picture was ready. When the 
curtain was removed, there was nothing to 
be seen but the canvas, painted red all 
over. “Zounds!” cried the miser. “What’s 
this? I ordered a scene of the Red Sea.” 

“The Red Sea you have,” replied the 
artist. 

“But where are the Israelites?” 

“They are all gone over.” 

“And where are the Egyptians?” 

“They are all drowned.”—From the 
Golden Book Magazine. 


Visitor: “And what’s your name, my 
good man?” 

Prisoner: “9742.” 

Visitor: “Is that your real name?” 

Prisoner: “Naw, dat’s me pen-name.”— 
Santa Fe Magazine. 


First Indian: “Over the fence is out.” 
Second Indian: “When do you expect 
him back?” 


Classroom Boner 
“Name a Christian influence on English 
literature.” 
Answer on quiz paper: “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes.” 
—Miss Harriett E. Schultz 
Roslyn (S. Dakota) H. 8. 










Quotation Hunt 
or 
Through Contemporary Literature 


with Pen or Typewriter. 


The Quotations Contest needs a bit more 
explaining. The editors of Scholastic 
would like to receive from students the 
ten sentences you’ve met with lately in 
your perusal of contemporary authors— 
not lines from Emerson, Shakespeare, and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. We'd like to see 
your candidates for phrases and figures 
that are a contribution toward a living, 
growing American language. (Not neces- 
sarily great, but memorable) . Most sen- 
tences of this kind contain either a good 
simile or a better metaphor. Like this: 


“She patted a yawn to extinc- 
tion.” 
or 
“He knows so little and knows it 
so fluently.” 


or 
“The cat poured itself through the 
fence.” 


Please be sure to give the name of the 
author and source along with quotation. 
And let it be a living author. 





A teacher was making a strenuous effort 
to get good attendance in her room. Look- 
ing over her class one morning, she saw 
that all except one were in their places. 

“This is fine,” she exclaimed, “all here 
except Jimmie Jones; and let us hope that 
it is something serious which keeps him 
away.” 





LATE, but— 


not too late 
to WIN! 


It isn’t a question of bow long you work, 
but bow well! Your drawings, sketched 
during these closing few weeks, may win 
Eldorado-Scholastic 
Awards, for the best pencil drawings sub- 
But all 
entries must be mailed by midnight, March 


one of the famous 
mitted by high school students. 


15. Following are awards: 


$50 $25 $15 


PLUS CASH HONORABLE MENTIONS 


OF $5 EACH! 


And if you win any of these cash awards, 
you will be presented a handsome, per- 


manent 


GOLD OR SILVER EMBLEM! 


So make up your mind to enter the com- 
petition right now. Win your membership 
All-American Drawing 
If your instructor 
cannot give you full details, write to Scho- 
lastic, 250 East 43rd Street, or to School 
Bureau, Dept. 115-], Joseph Dixon Cruci- 


1935 
Don’t delay! 


on the 
Team”. 


ble Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
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10,000 MILES VISITING 
SWEDEN POLAND e RUSSIA 
DENMARK e FINLAND 


INSATLANTIC steamers—frequent sail- 
ings. Excellent occommodations—all deck 
sports — swimming pool — sun bathing — 
interesting sightseeing tours. 
ARCTIC CIRCLE TOURS—8 DAYS 
(optional) 
Rail fares—hotels—meals $ ” 
—excursions leaving from Hel- 
singfors, visiting Haaqpamaki— 
Sodankyla — lvalo — Kolttakongas — to the 
Arctic Ocean. Lapp Villoges—Midnight Sun— 
Bathe in the Arctic Ocean—one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive tours ever offered. 
See your focal travel agent or write 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Moore & McCormack Co.,inc., Geal. Agts. 
5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
1 BOURSE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


WOOD as 


The New Modeling Medium 


—for small, permanent designs 


Plastic Wood is now the 
most popular modeling 
medium due to the 
many advantages which 
it affords—not only can 
it be molded with the 
hands to any desired 
shape, but when dry it 
can be carved to secure 
the many intricate de- 
tails that are desired. 
Models will not chip, 
crack or splinter as Ke 
has the strength 
bronze. 

SIMPLE TO USE 
Plastic Wood is actual 
wood that handles like 
SS dry it is 

rmanent wood; 
will adhere to any clean, 
dry surface — wood, 
metal, stone, glass or 
porcelain. Is water- 
proof and weather - 
proof. Get your can or tube of Genuine Plastic Wood 
at any hardware, paint or department store. 


FREE 


Write The A. S. Boyle Company, Inc., 1934 Dana 
Ave., Dept. $3 Cincinnati, Ohi . 
ing booklet on Modeling. ; ©, for ‘interest- 


PLASTIC WOOD 
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Common Education usually su™- 
elent. Short hours. Many early 
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with list ef positions and ea 
particulars telling how to get them 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


Balanced Programs 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


ITH an increase of sentiment 
against double-feature programs, 
there comes a renewed interest 


in short pictures. In the early days of 
motion pictures one- or two-reel films 
were the rule. A program was made up 
of several kinds to afford variety. The 
theater manager of today also wants to 
appeal to as many tastes as possible, so 
he has not just one feature picture, but 
two. He usually adds a newsreel and 
perhaps a “trailer,” or advertising reel. 

What a mess! It would make one laugh 
if it weren’t so serious. For to baiance 
the program, there is quite often one good 
feature and one bad, trivial, or vulgar 
picture. The public is getting over-fed 
with such film fare and is demanding a 
change—namely, a _ single feature with 
“shorts.” Most of the producers prefer 
single billing. In fact, most districts of 
the United States, except New England, 
declared themselves this summer for sin- 
gle bills. But pressure from those who 
wanted all they could get for their money 
retained double billing. 

Yet because so many serious admirers 
of films remain away from a desirable 
picture rather than rjsk the possibility of 
heing offended by an undesirable co- 
feature, the day is probably not far dis- 
tant when this condition will be changed. 
Everywhere, then, we shall have a truly 
balanced program, consisting of a fea- 
ture, a newsreel, and some other “short” 
pictures. Already children’s programs in 
some cities are being made up entirely 
of one- and two-reel pictures. As a re- 
sult, more good shorts are being made to 
meet this increasing demand. 

Leaving out of consideration for the 
present newsreels, cartoons, musicals, and 
slap-stick comedies, there are several well- 
established short series of note. I am 
listing a few for your sampling. 


TRAVEL 

Africa, Land of Contrast (M.-G.-M., 
Fitzpatrick Travel Talks). Scenes from 
Algiers, the Sahara, Capetown, and Vic- 
toria Falls, unique and entertaining. 

Citadels of the Mediterranean (M.-G.-M., 
Fitzpatrick Travel Talks). Enchanting 
glimpses of Gibraltar, the Alhambra, and 
Athens. 

Crossroads of the World (Fox, Magic 
Carpet Series). An unusual travelogue 
of Singapore and the Malay jungles. 

Geneva by the Lake (Fox, Magic Car- 
pet Series). A panoramic view of the 
famous peace city with more intimate 
scenes of folk life. 

Isle of Bermuda (Fox, Magic Carpet 
Series). A beautiful picture of this 
lovely tropical island on the occasion of 
St. George's fete day, almost spoiled by 
unnecessary scenes on shipboard. 

In Far Mandalay (Fox, Magic Carpet 
Series). The extraordinary charm of 
these views of Burma recalls Kipling’s 
poem, “On the Road to Mandalay.” 

Isle of Spice (R.-K.-O.-Radio). Na- 
tive scenes of transportation are height- 
ened by native music and dances of 
Ceylon. 


Switzerland, the Beautiful (M.-G.-M., 
Fitzpatrick Travel Talks). This is an in- 
spiringly beautiful record of the land of 
glaciers and freedom. 

Zion, Canyon of Color (M.-G.-M,, 
Fitzpatrick Travel Talks). An _ excep- 
tionally realistic picture in technicolor of 
the National Park of Utah. 


SPORTS 

Keeping Time (Paramount). Grantland 
Rice Sportlight. An interesting study of 
the value of timing in many sports. 

Olympic Games. Tryouts of winter 
sports, held in Bavaria, preliminary to the 
Olympic Games of 1936. 

Rugby (M.-G.-M., Pete Smith Oddity). 
Thrilling review of this oldest, modern fa- 
vorite sport, from the time of Caesar until 
today. 

Saddle Champs (Paramount, Grantland 
Rice Sportlight). A vivid cinematic rec- 
ord of the place of the horse in sports. 

Polo Thrills (Columbia, World of 
Sport). Flashes of the game where the 
horse is as important as his rider. 

Sportlight Cocktail (Paramount, Grant- 
land Rice Sportlights). A variety of 
sports, such as skiing, swimming and fish- 
ing are brought to our attention. 

Strikes and Spares (M.-G.-M., Pete 
Smith Oddities). Andy Varipapa, the 
world’s most sensational bowler, gives an 
amazing exhibition of his skill. 


HISTORY 

“See America First” Series, directed 
E. M. Newman (Vitaphone): 

1. Hail Columbia. The constructi 
period of our nation from the time 
Washington as President to the tim: 
Monroe. 

2. Remember the Alamo. 
days of early Texas. 

3. Pilgrim Days. The founding of Lic 
land of freedom. 

4. Boston Tea Party. 
brews against England. 

5. The Gold Rush. The West is dis- 
covered to be worth considering. 

6. Dixieland. The struggle that almost 
cost us our union. 


The excit 


The rebellion 


COLLEGE LIFE 

Dartmouth Days (M.-G.-M., Pete Smith 
Oddity). A thrilling introduction to the 
traditions of this beloved old college and 
its winter sports festival. 

Songs of the Colleges (R.-K.-O., Head- 
liner Series). Hal Roberts and his Tro- 
jan Band visit the campuses of various 
popular colleges, and through school songs 
and campus views impart their spirit to 
us in a vivid and delightful manner. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Taking Care of Baby (M.-G.-M. and 
Pete Smith Oddity). Amusing informa- 
tional picture to show the correct way of 
handling an infant. 

Trip Through a Studio (Vitaphone). 
Showing how sound films are made. 

Stranger Than Fiction (A Universal 
Series). Interesting pictures of the 
strange and unusual things in life with 
pertinent comments by James Walling- 
ton. 

Tracking the Explorer (Fox, Newsreel 
Cameramen Series). Glimpses of the ex- 
peditions of such explorers as Admiral 
Byrd, Father Hubbard and others. 

Nerve of Some Women (Paramount). 
An amusing and exciting record of hair- 
raising stunts performed by women. 
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Capital Punishment 


Dear Editor: I should 
like to know what other stu- 
dents think about capital 
punishment. Two wrongs 


Student Section 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 


students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. 





never made a right. I do 
not think the state has any 
more right to kill a person than one indi- 
vidual has to kill another. Other pupils 
probably think differently. What do they 
say? 

—Shirley Pond 

New Britain (Conn.) Senior H. 8. 


Canada 


Dear Editor: I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to tell you what a fine piece of 
work you did in Scholastic (Jan. 12) tell- 
ing of our neighbor, Canada. I think the 
average student knows hardly anything 
important about Canada until we are re- 
quested to write a theme or something 
similar regarding this English province. 
You sure hit the hammer on the finger 
when you stated that the average student 
knows that Canada is a place full of snow 
and ice and is very cold, and inhabited by 
French Canadians, Eskimos and North- 
west Mounted Police and a few other 
things mentioned. 

What’s more, the average student isn’t 
(of his own accord) going to take an en- 
cyclopaedia or other book and read up on 
Canada. But when this subject is set 
before us in such an interesting manner as 
you have done, we have a tendency to 
read it and find out just what we didn’t 
know about Canada. I read the article 
two times and I am very glad I did so. 

—Horace Hanselmann 
Latham (Ill.) Community H. 8. 


Dear Editor: Your idea and selection of 
material for the Canadian number is ex- 
cellent. Students of the United States as 
well as Canada should realize their suc- 
cessful future is mutual. 

—Milton E. Scherer 
Muskegon (Mich.) Senior H. 8. 


Trapping 

Dear Editor: In answer to the question 
in the Feb. 2 Scholastic about trapping, I 
think people of a state should be allowed 
to trap. Farmers and landowners have to 
have some means of getting rid of animals 
which are pests. In regard to coyotes, 
which do about the same damage here as 
foxes do in the east, one very seldom 
hears of shooting coyotes, because it is 
hard to get close enough to them except 
with a car, and they do most of their work 
at night. There is torture, to be sure, in 
the trapping of land animals, but it is just 
as bad for a person to lose his stock by 
them. 

Water animals (beaver and muskrats 
for instance) are other pests that man 
should be allowed to trap. One would 
have to sit and wait on the bank until a 
beaver came along to shoot him—they also 
do most of their work at night. There is 
practically no torture in trapping water 
animals for they drown about as soon as 
they are trapped. 

; —Janet Campbell 
Hobson (Mont.) H. 8. 


Peace Movement 
Dear Readers: Recently several of you 
Forum readers have written about Peace 
Movements in high schools. I most thor- 
oughly agree with you, but why limit the 


movement to the high schools—why not for 
all the young people? If we really want 
peace—if we want to abolish war—if we 
young people don’t want to be killed, it is 
up to us to make a desperate fight against 
the elements that result in war. A youth 
movement for war has already begun, 
especially in the American continent. But 
will we unite and throw our combined 
strength and intelligence against our foe? 
The answer to this question will decide 
our fate. 

There are adequate numbers of young 
leaders in this country of ours with 
enough courage, ability, and faith. There 
is a national headquarters for youth move- 
ments for world peace. Write to Paul 
Harris, Jr.. Youth Movement for World 
Recovery, 582 Seventeenth St., Washing- 
ton, D.C. And you girl leaders of peace, 
write to Ruth Sarles of the same organiza- 
tion. They are the national directors. 
They'll help you. There is only one way 
to prevent another war—which seems to be 
so near. That is united action. 


—a. M. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Write Wing 
(Students who wish to correspond with 
other Scholastic readers may have their 
names printed here.) 


Grace Maurer, Gertrude Collins, Helen Alpeter, 
all of Sugar Creek, Ohio. ‘ 
Muriel Seit, 84 West St., Box 236; Madeleine 
Heyman, R.F.D. 2; Doris Maddox, Box 42; Eileen 
Erdman, Route 3; all of Monroeville, Ohio. 
Kathryn McCaffery, Lucy Steonoski, Cutchogue, 
Long Island, _ ; 
on Ekster, Sophie Slivonick, New Suffolk, 


Margaret Mustagh, Southold, N. Y. _ 

Evelyn Cornish, 334 Main St., Collegeville, Pa. 

Edward Wies, 2341 South California Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Albert Breuer, 448 E. 79th St., N. Y. 

Yvette Hardman, Bennington, Vt. _ 

Mary Ellen Tredway, St. Francisville, Ill. 

Mary Johnson, 886 Cherry St.; Helen Harring- 
ton, 696 Locust St.; Myrtle Cordeiro, 922 Locust 
St.; Rose McDermott, 228 Tremont St., all of 
Fall River, Mass. 

Emily Mello, 94 Hooper St., North Tiverton, 
Rhode Island. 

Beatrice Mace, Cleveland, West Va. 

Pauline Eckert, 719 Front St., Hellertown, Pa. 

Ruth Addison, 511—14th St.; Louise Goodner, 
918 N.R.R. St.; | Sue Gay, 2nd St.; Dorothy 
Slayton, 1103—-20th St., Phenix City, Alabama. 

Helen Dietz, R.F.D. 3; Lucy Middaugh, R.F.D. 
33 Rvelye Maurer, Box 246, all of Sugar Creek, 

io. 


Eva Seifman, 52 Lewis St., N. Y. 
John B. Dearborn, 70 South Cliff St., Ansonia, 


Conn. 

Henrietta Dearborn, 70 South Cliff St., An- 
sonia, Conn. s 

Rosa Lea Nance, Big Spring, Tenn. 

Essie Mae Powell, c/o eigs County H.S., 
Decatur, Tenn. 

= Berges, 80 Garden St., Ansonia, Conn. 

ulah Hunt, 317 Wilcox St.; Mary Patterson, 
108 Howard St.; Jean Jennings, Pleasant St., 
all of Hudson, Mich. 

Ethyl Deaven, R.D. No. 1; Lola Goodling, 
Hershey Inn, Hershey, Pa. : 

June Bubier, Arline Craig, Iva James, Kather- 
ine Sprague, Freda Elston, Fred Worcester, Au- 
drey Hickborn, John Hamlin, all of Carmel, 
Maine. ‘ 

Edwinna Sullivan, Warren Sullivan, Sylvan 
Bealke, pe New, al lof Sullivan, Missouri. 

y Lg yck Gardens, Croton-on-Hudson, New 
ork. 

Ruth Iler, Rising Sun, Ohio. 

Esther Milligan, Rising Sun, Ohio, 

Geraldine Kerr, Rising Sun, Ohio. 

Glennola Geyer, Rising Sun, Ohio. 

Alden Faville, ris Guinn, Dorothy Markham, 

Francis Fodge, Roy acConnell, and George 

Mayne, Jr., all of Bergen, N. Y. 





Prepare for 
THE IDES 
OF MARCH 


March 15th, to you who may bave for- 
gotten your Shakespeare. There's time 
ape left—plenty of it—to participate 
én the 


HIGGINS’ AWARDS CONTESTS 


for Freehand and Mechanical 


Drawing 


Write now, for full particulars of these two 
interesting contests. What an opportunity 
for High-School Students! Enter as many 
pieces of work as you choose in each contest! 
Prepare for the Ides of March—March 15— 
the closing date! 


You have to “play around” with Higgins’ 
Drawing Inks ore you can appreciate 
the enthusiasm and the preference which so 
many students have for them! You have to 
see for yourself the beautiful brilliance of the 
Colors as they respond to the strokes of your 
brush or pen in your freehand work—as 
they brighten up mechanical drawings by 
their striking contrast. Purchase a couple 
of bottles of drawing ink now and experiment 
with the type of drawing that best suits your 
fancy. There are many fascinating tricks 
of drawing that we'd like to tell you about. 


Write for Attractive Brochure on 
HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT IN 
DRAWING INK—and for Contest 
Details! 


This interesting brochure presents fresh, new tech 

and also fundamentals of painting and drawing in ink, 
with brush and pen, that will kindle your imagination 
and enthusiasm—that you can a and enjoy. Both 
contests are real fun—and entirely new. To get this 
instruction brochure, send us the carton from a new 
bottle of Higgins’ Black or Colored Drawing Ink. De 
tails on both contests at no obligation. Read the 
coupon below carefully. Be sure to fill it out and 
mail in immediately. Contests close March 15! 


HIGGINS’ AWARDS CONTESTS 


in Freehand and Mechanical Drawing 


CASH PRICES 
$25 $15 $10 $5 


Attractive Honorable Mention 
Awards also 


$35 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
j 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. i 
| Please send me (check information desired) i 
New Instruction Brochure by Mr Guptill 
on techniques in drawing ink, for which | | 
enclose a carton from a bottle of Higgins | 
Drawing Ink. 4 — 
0 Details of the Higgins’ Award Contest im [| 
Freehand Drawing ‘ ‘ | 
Details of the Higgins’ Award Contest 
Mechanical Drawing. 
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The 300th ANNIVERSARY — 
CELEBRATION 


This year we are celebrating the 300th anniversary of free public secondary education 
in the United States, the founding of the Boston Latin School in 1635. Scholastic is 
the official publicity agent of the celebration and has arranged a splendid and varied 
program of events and contests in which all high school students are eligible to take 
part. The Eleventh Annual Scholastic Awards of 1935 have been made an integral 
part of the celebration. Below is a rapid summary of the main features of the Awards 
and the Celebration. Closing dates for all contests vary from March 15 to April 15. 









































SCHOLASTIC 


NATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL DAY 


April 23rd celebrates the founding 
of Boston Latin School, forerunner of 
the modern high school and first pub- 
lic secondary school in the modern 
world. Plans for its observance in- 
clude elaborate ceremonies in Boston, 
opening of the Tercentenary Exhibit 
of High School Art in Pittsburgh, an- 
nouncement of winners of the national 
Scholastic Awards, and ceremonies in 
high school assemblies throughout the 
country. Efforts are being made at 
present to arrange a national broad- 
cast of radio ceremonies, including 
music by selected high school chor- 
uses, bands, and orchestras. 


Celebration Aids 


Many new materials for observing 
the high school Tercentenary have 
been brought out since the original 
announcements were issued. There 
follows a comprehensive list. Unless 
otherwise indicated, these materials 
may be obtained through the Celebra- 
tion Committee, 19th floor, 250 East 
43rd St., New York. 


Celebration Handbook with Rules for 
Scholastic Awards and all Tercentenary 
Contests. - Free. 

Celebration Issue of Scholastic (Febru- 
ary 23, 1935). A picture book of the 
American High School, its history, its fu- 
ture, its purpose and function, and its 
work and problems. One hundred and 
twenty-eight pages. Two hundred and 
thirty-four illustrations. Authoritative 
articles. All profits from this book are 
used to finance work of the Celebration 
Committee. Fifty cents. 

Tercentenary Radio Play, dramatic mo- 
ments in high school history, by Gladys 
Schmitt. Ten cents. 

Outlines for Commencement Programs, 
prepared by W. W. Haggard. Three 
cents, 

Official Tercentenary Debate on _ the 
Question of Federal Aid for Education. 
Brief prepared by Henry Lee Ewbank. 
Ten cents. Five cents in quantities of ten 


or more. 
Official Tercentenary Pageant, written 
(Concluded on next page) 






SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


For Creative Work 
In Art and Literature 


Because they demonstrate dramati- 
cally how the high schools develop 
student talents, the Scholastic Awards 
for creative work in art and literature 
are one of the most important items 
on the tercentenary program. Clos- 
ing date on all these divisions is 
March 15. Fields in which students 
may compete for honors include: 
Poetry, Essay, Short Story. 

Dramatic Publishing Company One-Act 

Play Awards. 

Quill and Scroll Journalism Awards. 
Smith-Corona Manuscript Awards. 
Royal Typewriter Company Journalism 

Awards. 

Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil Awards 

(Pictorial Work in Pencil). 

Chas. M. Higgins Awards (Mechanical 

Drawing and Pictorial Work in Inks). 
Carnegie Museum Awards (Studies in De- 

sign). 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. Awards (Metal 
and Jewglry). 

Plastic Wood Modeling Awards. 

American Crayon Company Awards (Ad- 
vertising Art and Applied Arts and 

Crafts). 

Graton and Knight Co. Awards (Leather- 
crafts). 
Keuffel & Esser Master-Draftsman Awards 

(Mechanical Drawing). 

Sculpture, Pottery, Textiles, Prints. 


Art Scholarships 


In honor of the 300th anniversary 
of public, secondary education, schools 
have offered seventeen art scholar- 
ships to high school students who send 
their best representative work in com- 
petition for the Scholastic Awards. 
Schools making this offer include: 


The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland. 
Columbus School of Art, Columbus, O. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art, New York. 


Vesper George School of Art, Boston. 


California School of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Dayton Art Institute, Dayton. 


Moore Institute of Art, Science, and In- 
dustry, Philadelphia. 


Art School of Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Detroit. 


Rudolf Schaeffer School of Design, San 


Francisco. 


Applicants for scholarships will be 
chosen on the basis of work submitted 
to the Scholastic Awards Jury, Pitts- 
burgh, on March 15th. Winners will 
be announced April 23, 1935, in the 
Student-Written Number of Scholas- 
tie. 











CELEBRATION CONTESTS 


For detailed rules of all contests see Celebration Handbook (free from New York office). 


For local school histories, Royal 
Typewriter Company offers many fine 
prizes, for students and for schools. 
Closing date, April 15. 

For scale replicas of the first 
school-house built in the contestant’s 
community, made of wood, E. C. At- 
kins & Co. offer generous cash prizes. 
Closing date, March 15. 

For the best letters of congratula- 
tion on the three hundredth birthday 
of Boston Latin School, Spencerian 
Pen Company offers cash, merchan- 
dise, and books, to students and to 
the schools they represent. Address 






letters to Joseph L. Powers, Head- 
master, Boston Latin School, c/o 
Celebration Committee, 19th floor, 
250 East 43rd St., New York. 

Maps, encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
globes, and other prizes for students 
and schools are offered by the Home 
Economics Bureau of the American 
Can Co. for the wording for a salmon 
poster. Prizes are for text only. 
Closing date, April 15. Every stu- 
dent who enters receives free for his 
classroom a colored picture map of the 
United States, showing the history of 
the high schools over 300 years. 
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NATIONAL ESSAY 
CONTEST 


This contest is sponsored by the 
Celebration Committee, Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
grand national prize, a free trip to 
Washington, all expenses paid, with a 
personal reception by the President, is 
paid for by Scholastic. 


SUBJECT: The purpose of the essay is 
to stimulate studious attention to the work 
and problems of the high school. Students 
are free to select any topic in this gen- 
eral field. Suggested titles are: “What My 
High School Does for Me,” “My Ideal 
High School,” “Democracy in the High 
School,” “How High Schools are 
Financed.” 

PRIZES: In addition to the national 
prize of a free trip to Washington, stu- 
dents who submit the best essay in their 
school will be awarded certificates of honor 
bearing the seal of the high school tercen- 
tenary. 

ELIGIBILITY: Any high school stu- 
dent in the United States and possessions 
may enter this contest. To be eligible for 
the national prize, an essay must first 
have been judged the best in its particu- 
lar school by a committee of faculty 
members or by representatives of civic 
organizations sponsoring the local compe- 
tition. 

HEADQUARTERS: Essays which are 
entered in the national contest must be 
mailed to the High School Celebration 
Committee, 19th floor, 250 East 43rd St., 
New York. 

CLOSING DATE: All entries must ar- 
rive not later than midnight, April Ist, 
1935. 

JUDGES: The Department of English 
of the State University of Iowa will 
choose the national prize winner. 

FORM: Essays should be typed on 
8% x11 paper. Length is optional. Each 
essay must be certified by the high school 
principal as having been judged the best 
in the school. 

TIES: Duplicate prizes will be awarded 
all tying entries. 


Celebration Aids 
~(Concluded from page 28) 


and successfully produced by University 
H. S., Ann Arbor, Mich. Published by 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New 
York, at thirty-five cents. No royalty for 
amateurs, 

Drawing by Ernest Watson of Boston 
Latin School, suitable for framing. Avail- 
able through the courtesy of Planters 
Nut & Chocolate Company at mailing cost 
only. Three cents. 

Pictorial Historical Map of Secondary 
Education. Data by Prof. R. D. Mat- 
thews. Printed in two colors. Size 19 x 25. 
Free to teachers and principals. Also 
free to students who enter poster contest 
sponsored by Home Economics Bureau of 
American Can Co, 

Tercentenary Packet, issued by Office of 
Publications, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Contains Celebration 
Handbook, articles, and data. Fifty cents. 
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Now you can get 
their best books, 
and 236 others, 


for only 


95¢ 


EACH 


@ Send for free list, 
including titles of 
the Modern Library 
“Giants”— world 
classics, each over 
1000 pages, only $1 
per vol. Write today: 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 


20 E. S7th Street, N.Y. 








50 PRIZES 


FOR FIVE EASY PICTURE TITLES 


HINTS: 


THIS IS PICTURE 
NUMBER 5 


This is a fascinating title game, with 50 
valuable prizes to reward the winners. 

rules at right and directions below, 
taking special note of example Picture A. 
Next, print in your titles and save until 
you have your five best titles to the seven 
pictures we shall publish. Then send 
them to Picture Title Contest Editor, 
Scholastic, 801 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., mailing not 
later than midnight, March 25. 


Prizes will be awarded for your originality 
and insight into what the picture means 
to you in terms of Scholastic’s value as a 
classroom magazine. Names of winners 


will be published in our May 4 issue. 


PRIZES: First Prize: handsome portable type- 
writer; 5 Second Prizes: genuine leather brief 
cases—(useful for week-end trips or carrying 
lunches, books, papers, etc.); 5 Third Prizes: 
Brownie Cameras; 39 Fourth Prizes: handsome 
green bakelite Spencerian refiller pencils. 


“Season by season Scholastic gives sport lovers 
expert advice on their favorite recreation.” 
sports, the whole year through, are covered weekly by 
Scholastic.” 
NOTE: These hints are given to stimulate thought and must 
not be used word for word. 


“Popular school 





Vv 


Contest ts open to 
every American high 
school student. 


Titles submitted 
must be original. 


Contestants may 

get suggestions from 

their families, but not 
from outside sources, 


To qualify for a prize, 
each contestant must 
submit original titles te 5 
of the 7 untitled pictures 
to be published during 
the nine weeks’ contest 
period. 


Each picture submitted 
must have student's 
name and address printed 
at bettom. 


No ene employed on 
the Scholastic staff, or 
their families, may enter 
the contest. 


All titles must be 
malled 


than midnight, March 
25th. 


In case of ties, full 
amount of prises will be 
awarded to all tying con- 
testants. 


Decision of judges is 
final. 
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S CH OL A STIC’ S | | Every boy should know how to press > Ben 


his trousers, mend his socks, or clean 
his ties. The classes in applied eco. 


Pictorial Review of nomics in Denver high schools are 


places to learn these essentials of a 


High School Life boy’s education. The picture shows nail te 


an applied economics class in East 
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” Benny and the Bird Dogs 


(Concluded from page 10) 


had been. I knowed right then Doc had 
laid out to get even with him and had 
lied on him all the way down the road. 

It was too late. Uncle Benny was bear- 
ing down toward the garage and right 
in front of him was the barricade. 

Doc hollered, “Be ready to jump on 
him when he stops!” 

Stop? Uncle Benny stop? He kept right 
on coming. The sight of that chicken-wire 
barricade was no more to him than an 
aggravation. Uncle Benny and _ the 
Model-T dived into the barricade like a 
water-turkey into a pool. The barricade 
held. And the next thing we knowed, 
the Ford had somersaulted over the 
fencing and crumpled up like a paper 
shoe-box and scattered bird-dogs over ten 
acres and laid Uncle Benny in a heap 
over against the wall of the smoke-house. 
I was raised to use the language of a lady, 
but I couldn’t hold in. 

Doc said, “Mis’ Dover, I’ve killed my 
friend.” 

Killed him? Killed Uncle Benny? It 
can’t be done until the Almighty Hisself 
hollers “Sooey!” Uncle Benny was messed 
up considerable, but him nor none of the 
bird-dogs was dead. 

The doctor took a few stitches in him 
at the garage before he came to, and tied 
up his head right pretty in a white 
bandage. We left Will to quiet the depu- 
ties and we put Uncle Berny in Doc’s 
car and carried him home to the Old Hen. 
Naturally, I figured it would set her to 
quarrelling. Instead, it just brought out 
all her sweetness. I can guess a man, but 
I can’t guess another woman. 

“The pore ol’ feller,’ she said, “I 
knowed he had it coming to him.” 

She began fanning him with a palmetto 
fan where he lay on the bed. Doc's hand 
was trembling. Uncle Benny opened his 
eyes, He eased one hand up to the 
bandage across his head and he groaned 
and grunted. He looked at Doc as if he 
couldn’t make up his mind whether or 
not to reach for his pistol. Them wicked 
blue eyes begun to dance. 

“Doc,” he said, “how will I get home 
when I’m drunk, now you've tore up my 
trained Ford.” 

Doc broke down and cried like a little 
baby. 

“I ain’t got the money to replace it,” 
he said, “but [ll give you my car. Ill 
carry the Little Giant remedies on foot.” 

Uncle Benny said, “I don’t want your 
ear. It ain’t trained.” 

Doc said, “Then Ill tote you on my 
back, anywheres you say.” 

The Old Hen let in the bird-dogs, some 
of them limping a little, and they climbed 
on the bed and beat their tails on the 
counterpane and licked Uncle Benny. We 
felt mighty relieved things had come out 
that way. 

Uncle Benny was up and around in a 
few days, with his head bandaged, and 
him as pert as a woodpecker. He just 
about owned Oak Bluff—all except the 
people that did like I figured, never did 
get over the idea he’d gone really crazy. 
Most people figured he'd had a mighty 
good lesson and it would learn him not to 
cut the fool. The Old Hen was as happy 
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as a bride. . She was so proud to have 
the Ford torn up, and no money to get 
another, that she’d even now and again 
pet one of the bird-dogs. She waited on 
Uncle Benny hand and foot and couldn't 
do enough to please him. 

She said to me, “The pore ol’ feller sure 
stays home nights now.” 

Stay home? Uncle Benny stay home? 
Two weeks after the accident the wreck 
of the Model-T disappeared from behind 
the garage where Will had dragged it. The 
next day the seven bird-dogs disappeared. 
The day after that Doc and Uncle Benny 
went to Ocala in Doc’s car. Will wouldn’t 
answer me when I asked him questions. 
The Old Hen stopped by the garage and 
got a Coco-Cola and she didn’t know any 
more than I did. Then Will pointed 
down the road. 

He said, “Yonder he comes.” 

And yonder he came. You could tell 
him way off by the white bandage with 
the tufts of hair sticking up over it. He 
was scrooched down behind the wheel of 
what looked like a brand-new automobile. 
Doc was following behind him. They 
swooped into the garage. 

Will said, “It’s a new second-hand body 
put on the chassie and around the engine 
of the old Ford.” 

Uncle Benny got out and he greeted us. 

He said, “Will, it’s just possible it was 
the motor of the Model-T that had takened 
the training. The motor ain't hurt, and 
me and Doc are real hopeful.” 

The Old Hen said, “Benny, where’d you 
get the money to pay for it?” 

He said, “Why, a daggone bootlegger in 
a truck going from Miami to New York 
bought the bird-dogs for twenty-five dol- 
lars apiece. The low-down rascal knowed 
good and well they was worth seventy- 
five.” 

She brightened some. Getting shut of 
the bird-dogs was a little progress. She 
walked over to look at the car. 

“Benny,” she said, and her voice come 
kind of faintified, “if you sold the bird- 
dogs, what’s this place back here looks 
like it was fixed for ’em?” 

We all looked, and here was a open 
compartment-like in the back, fixed up 
with seven crocus sacks stuffed with corn- 
shucks. About-that time here come a 
cloud of dust down the road. It was the 
seven bird-dogs. They were about give 
out. Their tongues were hanging out and 
their feet looked blistered. 

Uncle Benny said, “I knowed they'd 
jump out of that bootlegger’s truck. I 
told him so.” 

I tell you, what's in a man’s nature you 
can’t change. It takened the Old Hen 
thirty years and all them goings-on to 
learn it. She went and climbed in the 
front seat of the car and just sat there 
waiting for Uncle Benny to drive home 
for his dinner. He lifted the bird-dogs 
up and set them down to rest on the corn- 
shucks cushions and he brought them a 
pan of water. 

He said, “I figure they busted loose 
just about Lawtey.” 

The Old Hen never opened her mouth. 
She hasn’t quarrelled at him from that 
day to this. She was hornswoggled. 


Reprinted from Scribner's Magazine by 
special permission of the editors. Copy- 
right, 1933, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 





CONGRATULATORY 
LETTER 


CONTEST =’ 


College 


Wiruin the next few days, all 
Congratulatory Letters must be in the 
hands of the Celebration Committee. 


Steel Pen with the 

action [illustrated 
above), or a Spencerian Fountain Pen 
with the “easy quill action” will be of 
great help in producing a neatly writ- 
ten letter. 


A Spencerian 
double-elastic 


If your local store does not have the 
type of Spencerian Pen you prefer, 
please write and let us know. 


See page 19 Official Celebration 
Handbook of Scholastic Awards, 
“Prize Contest tor Congratulatory Letter” 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


349 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Plays That Go! 


Send for your free copy 
of our new catalogue. 
The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Il 


























LAST CALL 
for SCHOLASTIC 
CONTEST/ 


Yow still hove time to mail in 
your entnes to the Scholastic 
Contest. Make a record for your- 
sell and bring honor to your 
school by winning one of the 
16 valuable ewerds offered by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY. 
Av don't forget thet the 
popular Tuned Palet Art 
Materials are the kind thet help 





Cover Note 


The cover of the January 26th Scholastic en- 
titled Boy with Lathe, by Ernest W. Watson, was 
drawn from a photograph of an actual scene at 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Through an oversight this information was not 
published at the time. 
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Malf the people of the world 


For generations American schools, when they 
looked abroad at all, looked only toward 
Europe. Today they must look toward the 
Orient. The destiny of the generation now in 
school is being shaped by events in Russia. 


Japan, China, India. 


Spread over the map of Asia from Turkey to 
the Philippines live half the people of the world. 
Here are more than a billion people awakening. 
asserting a new spirit of independence and 


power. 


ASIA, 40 East 149th Street, New York. N. Y. 


Send me the next 12 issues for which I enclose $2.00 (saving $2.00 
over the regular price), (Special offer to Scholastic readers only.) 
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Orient and Occident ean no longer live apart 
in medieval indifference. In spite of growing 
nationalism, international cooperation is the 
key to progress, the peace and the well-being 


of the modern world. 


The magazine ASIA is a round table where 
Chinese and Japanese, Britishers and Indians, 


Russians and Americans. diseuss their differ- 
ences and opinions and come to know and 


respect one another. 


In the modern school ASIA is a souree for 
reference, for project work, for instruction in 


English. geography and current affairs. 


ASIA The Magazine of the Orient 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO 
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